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Bills and Pills 


F THE Fifth Annual National Aviation Clinic at 

Springfield Nov. 19-22 proved anything at all, it 

was that aviation since the war consists of a group or 

groups of specialized segments with relatively little 

of the common ground of debate and interest which 

characterized the air fraternity in the earlier days. 

The word “clinic” is of 

medical origin and means 

“instruction of a class by 

examination and treatment 

/ , of patients in its presence.” 

LA/ . There are plenty of segmen- 

tal things in aviation need- 

ing clinical attention, such as 

airports, private flying, gov- 

2rnment regulation and others, and each could well 
merit a clinic. 

But when a single gathering tries to encompass 
everything from private pilots and municipal officials 
to military manufacturers, freight carriers, the Air 
Force and the scheduled airlines, the result is a 
meeting of special pleaders. The Springfield clinic 
was, in fact, a gathering of cautious special interests 
not too inclined to examine the patient very thor- 
oughly. It was more anxious to prescribe quick- 
curative nostrums (inevitably in the form of more 
federal appropriations) than in taking the time for 
cardiographs, metabolism and blood tests, to de- 
termine the sources of any troubles. 

The method of handling this year’s clinic was both 
novel and, in its way, successful. There were dele- 
gates representing a cross-section of all aviation and 
hey introduced, debated on and voted on “bills” in 
-egular legislative manner. Such a method produced 
good results for those few questions which were of 
sommon concern and interest. But when it was all 
said and done the net result was a raft of resolutions 
(called legislative bills for the occasion) which could 
1ave been written (and probably were) in the home 
ffices of the numerous organizations represented. 
Yo matter what else happens to aviation there never 
as been and never will be a shortage of, resolutions 
ind the recent clinic set an unquestioned new record 
a this respect. 

What are the common grounds within the broad 
cope of aviation today? Air power, certainly, but 
he target for air power messages must be the 
public, not fellow participants in aviation. Airports, 
definitely, but this subject hardly got scratched at 


(Turn to page 8) 
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ANAGFEMENT .. 


New President of IATA 


Gilbert Perier has recently been elected president of the Inter- 

national Air Transport Association, as well as president of the ad- 

ministrative council of the Belgian airline, SABENA. In succeeding 

Firmin Van Brée, he becomes top man of SABENA; he retains his 
office as managing director. ‘See story on page 20.) 
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INTRO 


FIRST 


FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


EVER POWERED BY 


4 JET ENGINES 


> Curtiss-Wright— producer of many 
famous fighter airplanes, starting 

with the very first pursuit ship (P-1) 
and including the famed P-36 and 
P-40 Hawk series — pioneers again with 
the Curtiss XP-87, the first four 
engine jet-propelled fighter airplane 
for the U.S. Air Force. 

> One of the largest fighter aircraft 
of its type built by any nation, with 

a wing span of approximately 

60 feet and overall length of about 


65 feet, the XP-87 is operated by 


Curtiss 


a two-man crew and powered by four 
Westinghouse jet engines. 

> The Curtiss XP-87 is specifically 
equipped for operating under extreme 
weather conditions . . . it embodies 
the most recent advances in 
anti-icing equipment. 

> The new airplane is now 
undergoing ground and taxi tests. 
At their completion, it will be 
taken to the Muroc Army 

Air Base, Muroc Lake, California 


for flight testing. 
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Two great Goodyear teams — 
wheels and brakes, tires and tubes — are 
on the new 2-0-2, Martin’s high-speed luxury 
passenger plane. The majority of aircraft manu- 
facturers and airline operators specify Goodyear 
landing gear equipment to assure the utmost 
safety and dependability during take- 
off and landing runs. Here’s why 
you get maximum safety 


2 FOR THE 2-0-2 
















when you specify Goodyear: light, 
super-strength magnesium alloy wheels— 
time-proven, self-adjusting Single Disc Brakes 

—extra-rugged, longer-lasting tires and tubes. 
To secure complete information about 

Goodyear aviation products, write: 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
54, California. 
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——FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—— 
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Going into the final quarter with an aggregate loss of 
$10.9 million, the domestic airlines are heading for a 
1947 deficit exceeding last year’s $7.2 million by a sub- 
stantial margin. The 1947 third period was the best 
quarter financially in past two years, but recovery is 
slow from $15.7 million setback of January-March. 
(Page 13) 

In addition to carrying 3,000,000 letters in its first 
month of operation, Los Angeles Airways is reaping 
pathfinder experiences in commercial helicopter opera- 
tion. (Page 15) 

After being reduced during the war to status of a local 
operator in the Belgian Congo, SABENA Belgian Air 
Lines has rebuilt its system into a far-flung network of 
20,000 route miles and is still looking ahead. (Page 20) 

The VHF Omani-directional radio range, which CAA is 
now installing throughout the U.S. has become one of 
the more controversial issues of the day—with CAA in 
the middle. (Page 25) 

The domestic airlines showed increases in every cate- 
gory of traffic, except air mail, during first nine months 
of this year. Freight led the field with 130% increase over 
same period of 1946. (Page 36) 

a 


No Blast at Aircraft Manufacturers 

The Senate War Investigating Subcommittee has no 
immediate plans to go further into aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry contracts. The group has completed public 
hearings with last of the testimony involving Maj. Gen. 
Bennett E. Meyers (Retired). There is possibility that 
closed hearings will cover such subjects as changes in 
procurement procedures and improvement of methods, 
which would bring in testimony from top executives. 
Reports that a major company might be involved have 
been largely discounted, as has a rumor that the com- 
mittee was preparing a blast at the industry. The same 
committee in June, 1946, issued a favorable review of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry’s war production, so any 
general blast would be a reversal of that position. 


CAA Considers Plane Rental Plan 

A plan for rental of light, civilian aircraft from local 
private flight contractors for use by CAA inspectors is 
being studied by T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. The plan would not only make possible 
the added flying necessary with increasing CAA activ- 
ities, but the rental money would be a source of addi- 
tional revenue for fixed base operators. A special CAA 
committee reported that limited funds available for 
maintenance and operation of CAA aircraft would not 
provide for necessary inspection travel. Use by inspec- 
tors of CAA owned war surplus planes, AT-6 advanced 
trainers which cost about $25 an hour to fly, already has 
resulted in almost complete curtailment of inspector 
flying for remainder of year. The committee believes 
civil planes could be rented on an annual contract basis 
at about $10 an hour. 


Reduced Duties for Aviation Products 

Wide tariff reductions announced by the State De- 
partment, effective Jan. 1, will coincide with reduced 
duties on importations of many aviation items by for- 
eign countries which provide markets for U. S. aircraft, 
parts, and accessories. While the detailed list is not 
yet available, a sampling of aircraft items shows some 
substantial reductions by other nations. Canada has 
reduced duty on aircraft from 20% to 15%, and on en- 
gines from 171% to 15%. Australia cut the duty on 
planes in half, from 20% to 10.% Norway granted a 
50% reduction on aircraft, and 38% on aircraft parts. 
The Trade Agreements Act, under which the reductions 
were negotiated, expires in June. 

(Turn to page 6) 
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Argentina fights locust plagues with 
every weapon at its command. But each 
succeeding season has brought new, big- 
ger clouds of voracious insects—to turn 
green fields brown, leave herds of sheep 
ind cattle starving. Losses to the corn 
‘crop alone totaled more than $25,000,000 
last year. 

Today, new weapons are being sent 
nto the locust-darkened skies—a task 
force of 10 Bell Helicopters armed with 
leadly insecticide. Tersely the Buenos 
Aires firm, TAYR, reports; 


BELL HELICOPTER 
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“Helicopters flying directly into locust 
swarms ... credited with 98% kill... 
first time locusts effectively stopped in 
Argentina.” 

During one helicopter attack, opera- 
tions had to be quickly shifted “because 
ground for four square miles so littered 
with dead locusts uneconomical to con- 
tinue.” Working in teams of two heli- 
copters, each pair applies 10,000-12,000 
pounds of anti-locust dust daily. 

In other ways, TAYR expects to bene- 
fit from the usefulness of The Modern 





NOW-Bell Helicopters Battle Locust Hordes 


Magic Carpet*. The Bell Helicopters will 
count cattle, locate strays, dust many 
crops. For supervisory personnel, they'll 
shrink the Argentine’s vastness. 


Overseas and at home, Bell Helicopters 
make the difficult easy. They're on the 
job in all kinds of weather —delivering 
mail, dusting crops, gathering news and 
pictures, exploring for oil, surveying, 
prospecting and saving lives. You name 
it, the Bell Helicopter does it. For full 
facts, write Helicopter Division, Bell Air- 
craft Corp., P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


PRODUCT OF BELL Sirevaft CORPORATION 


PIONEERS IN JET-PROPULSION, RADIO-CONTROLLED FLIGHT AND SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT FOR THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY. DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE 
WORLD'S FIRST COMMERCIALLY LICENSED HELICOPTERS FOR LAND AND WATER. 
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$22 Million Order for Fairchild Packet 


The Air Force has placed a $22,000,000 order with Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp. for 37 new mode] C-82 
Packets, to be known as the C-119. Outwardly similar 
to the old flying boxcar, the C-119 represents an im- 
provement primarily in power and performance. It 
will use two Pratt & Whitney Wasp Majors rated at 3250 
hp for take-off. Designed gross weight is 64,000 pounds, 
with maximum take-off gross of 74,000 pounds. 


Douglas Jet-Rocket Plane Unveiled 


The Navy’s Douglas D-558-2, a rocket-jet aircraft with 
acutely sweptback wings and tail, pointed needle-nose, 
and slimly tapered fuselage resembling a winged V-2, 
was previewed at the Douglas El Segundo plant, Nov. 
13. The swordfish “Skyrocket” was described as the 
first man-carrying plane of its type to utilize combined 
rocket and jet energy, and the first sonic research type 
capable of taking off, flying, and landing under its own 
power. Designed and built by Douglas with coopera- 
tion of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics and the Navy, the craft is a sequel to the straight- 
wing D-558 Skystreak which on Aug. 25 set a new offi- 
cial world’s speed record of 650.6 mph. It is powered 
by a J-34 Westinghouse (24-C) turbo-jet engine, per- 
mitting it to function in conventional manner at lower 
speeds. Addition of four Reaction Motors, Inc., rocket 
engines at the aft tip of the fuselage affords extra thrust 
to ram the craft into the region of Mach No. 1.0 (speed 
of sound), compared with .8 and .9 for the D-558. 


McDonnell Tests Ram-Jet Helicopter 


First details of, a ram-jet helicopter, developed by 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. under Air Force contract were 


revealed last month. The 310-pound craft, first of its- 


kind and described as a “three dimensional aerial motor- 
cycle”, has been undergoing flight tests for the past six 
months. The model carries the barest essentials: a two- 
bladed rotor, two tip ram jets, a small rudder, two fuel 
tanks, and an open steel tube supporting pilot and con- 
trols. It can lift 300 pounds and attain a speed of 50 
mph. A McDonnell spokesman indicated that the craft 
gave promise of becoming a service or military machine 
of considerable utility. 


Names in the News: 





T. B. Wilson, former board chairman of TWA, and 
Theon Wright, former director of TWA public relations 
in New York, have opened offices of Wilson, Wright & 
Associates, Inc., at 500 Fifth Ave., New York, for “public 
relations service and general business representation” 
. . » W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air Force, 
told the New York post of the American Legion that 
the U. S. aircraft manufacturing industry will prob- 
ably build less than 1,500 military airplanes in 1948, 
whereas it should be producing at least 3,000 such craft, 
plus' 6,000,000 pounds of commercial airframe weight 
to be ready for an emergency . . . CAB Member Josh 
Lee has indicated that he may decide to seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination as U. S. Senator from Oklahoma in 
1948. He is reported to have told Oklahoma friends 
that he will decide in January whether to run. Lee lost 
his Senate seat in 1943 when he was defeated by Repub- 
lican E. H. Moore . .. The 8th annual Frank M. Hawks 
Memorial Trophy will be awarded to John S. Knight, 
newspaper publisher, Dec. 17, at Wings Club, Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. 


Notes in the News: 


Consolidated WVultee’s 265,000-lb., six-engined XC-99, 
world’s largest landplane, made its initial test flight on 
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Nov. 23. . . . Air Force last week announced that th 
North American XB 86, its first swept-back jet fighte 
plane, has successfully completed initial test flights ai 
Muroc Air Base, Calif., with observers describing th 
performance as “highly satisfactory.” . . Luscombe’s 
new four-place all-metal Silvaire Sedan will sell for 
$6,995, flyaway factory, with standard equipment, hold- 
ing claim to being the lowest-priced such craft on th: 
market. . . Stinson Division of Consolidated Vulte: 
last month announced its new 1948 Flying Station Wagons 
and Voyagers. The models are basically the same types 
produced in 1947, with some changes designed to offer 
increased load capacity and range, added performance, 
added flying ease and safety. The Station Wagon is 
priced at $5,989, the Voyager at $5,889, both f.af. . 
The new 1948 model Ryan Navion made its debut last 
month with several refinements and new standard 
equipment items. Selling price is $8,750 f.af., San 
Diego. . Continental Motors Corp. will sponsor a 
$10,000 jackpot race at the All American Maneuvers in 
Miami, Jan. 9-11, for custom-built planes in the 175 
mph. class. 


International 





Multilateral Agreement Effort Fails 


Because of difference of opinion over “Fifth Freedom” 
traffic, the International Civil Aviation Oranization meet- 
ing at Geneva, Switzerland, has failed in its effort to 
draft an acceptable multilateral civil aviation agree- 
ment, Garrison Norton, assistant secretary of state and 
head of the American delegation, said on Nov. 24. Al- 
though the U. S., United Kingdom, and France were 
pressing for inclusion of the Fifth Freedom right (right 
of an airline to carry traffic between two nations other 
than its own) in a multilateral agreement, they were 
outvoted by smaller countries led by Mexico, Canada, 
and Portugal, according to reports from Geneva. A 
proposal by Mexico to leave parties free to exclude Fifth 
Freedom traffic in bilateral negotiations was adopted. 
The American and British said their governments would 
not sign an agreement with such a clause. 


S. A. Countries Drop Air Travel Taxes 


Taxes on air travel have been lifted in two South 
American countries: (1) In Ecuador a tax of $2 each on 
all airline passengers in transit or arriving in country 
has been revoked, along with 5% tax on earnings ol 
airlines; (2) Argentine government has withdrawn a 
10% tax on airline tickets and 2% tax on air freight, 
imposed last year. Money from the taxes was intended 
for an airline employe pension fund. However, it was 
found that many persons traveling long distances abroad 
were flying to Montevideo, about an hour from Buenos 
Aires, and starting their journeys there to reduce the 
fare cost. 


LAN First Foreign Line to Get 2-0-2 


Linea Aerea Nacional, national airline of Chile, on 
Nov. 10 received its first Martin 2-0-2 transport, marking 
the beginning of foreign deliveries of the plane, Three 
more will go to LAN before the year-end. 


Finnish International Service Inaugurated 
- 


The first Finnish international air service since the 
war was inaugurated last month when AERO O/Y 
started a daily schedule between Helsinki and Stock- 
holm. The route is being operated jointly with the 
Swedish airline, A/B Aerotransport (ABA). Both com- 
panies are using Douglas DC-3’s 
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the clinic despite the vulnerable position of the 
CAA on airport building. Government regulation, 
yes. Everybody’s “agin it” but constructive sug- 
gestions for eliminating it were never put forth. 
Beyond these subjects the rest of the time was taken 
up in permitting each group to foster its own special 
interest. 

Meantime one of the very greatest of current 
problems was hardly mentioned even in general 
terms. That’s the ever-present problem of all- 
weather flying, the job of making the airplane use- 
ful 24 hours a day and 365 days out of the year. 
But there is no such thing as an All-Weather Fly- 
ing Association, hence no delegate to the clinic, 
hence no special pleader. Yet one could hardly find, 
except for top military projects, a more vital problem 
today than all-weather flying. 

In our opinion each economic or fraternal group 
in aviation, whether it be the Air Force, the airlines, 
the state aviation officials or the private flyers, are 
going to take care of their own problems as best 
they can. What is needed in aviation today is a 
broad over-all aviation organization to interpret the 
top air problems to the public. The National Aero- 
nautic Association, which sponsored and managed 
the clinic, is the logical public relations organiza- 
tion by which aviation interests can reach the public. 
Sometime within this current century aviation has 
to stop beating its brains out selling itself, and start 
getting public support for solving its problems. 

It is unfortunate that the NAA lost its big oppor- 
tunity during the war to “sell” the aviation indus- 
try on a real public relations program while the in- 
dustry still had money. It is unfortunate, too, that 
industry has been too busy or too unprogressive, to 
recognize the need for an independent outlet such as 
NAA to reach the public with a real air message. It 
is also unfortunate that the NAA has never been able 
to “find itself” in the aviation world. The clinic was 
well managed, but did it really contribute some- 
thing for aviation? 

As we see it, each group within aviation can ex- 
amine its own problems clinically without passing 
a lot of bills that are really just plain old-fashioned 
resolutions minus the helpful “whereases.” What the 
broad field of aviation needs right now isn’t so 
much a clinical examination as it is a spokesman who 
can reach the public. 


Merchandising 


ie WAS a refreshing experience to sit on the side- 
lines at an airplane dealer-distributor meeting 
the other day and find some real merchandising 
methods being used. Stinson was introducing its 
1948 model while the bulk of the lightplane industry 
was moaning about the continued downward trend 
in the private airplane field. Stinson’s sales have 
kept a relatively high position all year and perhaps 
its progressive merchandising is one vital answer. 
The constant plea in the private flying field has 
been for increased utility. The flying farmers asked 


for removable seats and payload for light cargo. For 
1948 Stinson has a “flying station wagon” which is 
the first real attempt to meet the requirements of 
customers who want to use the airplane for some- 
thing other than recreation. Stinson’s 1948 program 
makes sense. Its dealers and distributors thought 
so, too. 

When W. A. Blees joined Consolidated Vultee as 
vice president in charge of sales he was bound to 
bring his automobile selling background into good 
use. It is well in evidence today, not only in the 
smart merchandising push being given to Stinson 
sales, but in the experimental “flying automobile” 
at the Convair plant in San Diego. There’s a new 
salesman with a lot of new ideas on the job i 
aviation. His name in Blees. You'll be hearing 2 
lot more from him. 


Good Appointments 


WO BRANCHES of the Air Force were fortunate 

a few months ago when two generals who had 
been serving overseas were re-assigned to Washing- 
ton. Maj. Gen. Robert W. Harper, who has a keen 
and broad understanding of air transportation as 
well as military aviation, is the new commanding 
general of the Air Transport Command. He fits ATC 
and ATC fits him; the partnership should be pro- 
ductive of excellent results. Brig. Gen. Lucas V. 
Beau, Jr., who took over European Air Transport 
Service after a distinguished service during the war 
in the Mediterranean Theater, is the new command- 
ing general of the Civil Air Patrol. General Beau 
took over the European military air service when it 
was fast disintegrating after the close of the war 
in 1945 and rebuilt it into a safe and excellent 
operation. 


The Tape That Binds 


1 EXTENT to which red tape is hindering air 
passengers and adding to the cost of international 
airline operations was effectively illustrated recently 
by Dr. J. Bento Ribiero Dantas, president of the 
Brazilian airline, Cruzeiro do Sul, who presided at 
the International Air Transport Association meetings 
in Brazil in October. 

Nineteen persons going from Montreal to Rio for 
the conference had to secure 299 documents bearing 
606 seals and rubber stamps and 900: signatures in 
order to make the trip. Documentary formalities 
cost them $571 in cash and 269 working hours lost. 

One airline flying once weekly between Stockholm 
and Rio cannot make the trip without filling out 
571 documents in advance for each flight. That's 
29,692 documents for 52 flights for a total cost in 
labor, stamps and printed forms of about $48,000, 
a hefty red tape cost per year. 

The airplane has conquered all physical barriers 
except mountains of red tape paper. 

Wayne W. ParrIsH 
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Time is never wrong... it’s the dials that differ! 






When operations don’t click in unison, it may be 
only the tick of a small task that needs adjusting. 

Our job as Aviation Consultants is to look for 
faulty operation and fix it. Outsiders, specialists — 
we are better able to find the mainspring of trouble 
and develop smooth, synchronized movement. 

For airlines, feeders, airports and manufacturers 
we do this with positive results because we have 
only one mission and the ability to accomplish — 
and can give all the steady sound thinking it takes. 

Picked staff, rounded experience and a sense for 
hidden trouble give us the tools to correct conditions 
that hamper performance and hurt profits. From this 
blueprint come formulas and results which family 
employees close to the problem may overlook. 

Call us in on your trouble-shooting and we'll show 


var 


What time is it? 


it? 














you, as we have others, how to make profits read better! 








How LaS aid Aviation Management 


Forsound, economical operation 
ADMINISTRATION 
Procedure in organization, per- 
sonnel, cost accounting, pas- 

senger-shipper relations 
ENGINEERING 
For operation and maintenance 
ANALYSIS & EQUIPMENT 
Determination of best flying and 
ground equipment and analysis 
of its efficiency, for current and 
new operations 
_ PLANNING & DESIGN 
Administration buildings, air- 








ports, terminals, hangors, pas- 
senger and cargo facilities for 
efficiency and potential growth 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Their current and future appli- 
cationto your operction. Current 
and planned Government 
Requirements 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Representation through Service 
Bureau 
COUNSEL 
In broad aspects or minute de- 
tails, helping todevelop a‘ per- 
sonality’ for your operation 








Write to: 
General Offices: 
331 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Washington Office: 
Washington Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 





our Homework!” 


“Aviation'’s Headwork 


AIR TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT e ENGINEERING . CONSULTANTS 





DELTA’S BASE DOUBLED 
AT ATLANTA 


The major expansion of its headquarters and 
main base at Atlanta just completed emphasizes the 
rapid and consistent growth of Delta Air Lines. 
Centering in the South, Delta’s routes reach out to 
32 cities from Miami to Chicago and from Fort Worth 
to the Seaboard. 


New facilities, designed and built by Austin, con- 
sist of a new two story Administration building; a 
large new maintenance hangar; extensive new shop 
areas; and an engine test call building designed to 
provide highly successful noise control. 











The million dollar development doubles Delta’s 
plant and office area which now houses 1,000 Atlanta 
employees and gives the Company fully integrated 
air line facilities. 
Austin’s intimate experience in the Design and 
Construction of aviation facilities dates back 30 
years. At present Austin is completing projects for 
Northwest Air Lines at Seattle, for Western Air at 
Los Angeles, and for United at San Francisco and Above Limestone trim and continuous bands of pro- 


Chicago. jected steel sash help give the new Administration 
building its streamlined appearance. Below Compact 
If you are interested in new design ideas, get in layout of hangars (new one on right), maintenance 
» with and shop areas, and office building can be seen below. 
touch with us. Test cell building, right foreground. 
8, 1g 
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Policy Drafting: Preliminary drafts of all phases of 
the President’s Air Policy Commission report, with pos- 
sible exception of military, have been prepared and will 
probably undergo refining until mid-December. Lack 
of information on military requirements, due to re-or 
ganization of armed forces, is said to be holding up com- 
mission’s work. The commission has shown keen inter- 
est in better coordination of military and commercial 
aviation development. 


CAB Vacancy: Political observers expect President 
Truman to do nothing about filling the existing vacancy 
on the Civil Aeronautics Board during present emerg- 
ency session of Congress. Reasoning is that Truman 
doesn’t want to divert the legislators from emergency 
matters with appointments. 


Incentive: Indicative of growing competition for trav- 
eler’s dollar is the adoption of incentive or bonus plans 
for airline sales personnel, Several companies already 
have announced such programs, more may be expected 
to do so in the near future. 


Unwanted: CAB is having no easy time filling the 
post of director of its Safety Bureau. It is looking for 
someone satisfactory to Air Line Pilots Association, and 
at least three pilots already have refused appointment, 
including Capt. H. B. Cox, of American Airlines, who is 
pilot representative on the President’s Air Safety Board. 


Route Target: Few new route struggles in recent 
years have been as spirited as current battle to get into 
Pittsburgh. Recent CAB decision let Northwest in, but 
Eastern, United, and TWA are maneuvering, with help of 
business and civic interests, to get case reopened. Capi- 
tal Airlines is resisting strenuously. 


New High: U. S. scheduled airlines with new low tar- 
iffs in effect flew more than 6,000,000 ton miles of air 
freight in October, an all-time high, bringing in revenues 
in excess of $1,250,000. September total was 3,476,000. 


Aftermath: Officials of several carriers have reported 
sharp traffic declines following the two recent DC-6 
accidents. Some noted that the big dip did not occur 
after United’s Bryce Canyon crash, but after American’s 
casualty-free forced landing in New Mexico. Traffic of 
at least two companies was down some 25%. 


Partnership: C. Bedell Monro, former president of 
Capital Airlines, and Richard E. Fell, who resigned as 
istrict sales manager for New York area effective Dec. 
, are expected to announce shortly the formation of a 
wrtnership in industrial relations and consulting. 


“till Undecided: Despite reports to the contrary, 
louglas Aircraft has made no decision to build-its pro- 

sed DC-9 twin-engined transport as replacement for 
‘1e DC-3. Specifications have been revised and in hope 
iat airline reaction will be favorable, Douglas has pro- 
eded with the preliminary design phase of the project 
~-but building of a prototype still depends upon re- 
onse from the carriers. Several airlines are interested, 
it hesitant to make commitments because of financial 
‘oblems. Donald Douglas’ recent testimony before 
esident’s Air Policy Commission made it rather clear 
tat neither manufacturers nor airlines can undertake 
‘velopment of a new transport without military orders. 
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Approval Expected: Insiders are expecting full CAB 
approval of a proposed TWA-Delta equipment inter- 
change agreement, despite heated opposition voiced at 
recent oral arguments by City of Columbus. If approval 
comes, the interchange operation will be only second 
one in U. S. commercial airline history. A similar 
“trackage lease” arrangement is reported working satis- 
factorily between Pan American and Panagra on the 
Miami-Balboa run. CAB members favor the inter- 
change idea and will probably encourage wider adoption. 
Deep political antagonism is believed behind Columbus’ 
opposition, chief target being not the airlines but CAB 
Chairman Landis. Some Columbians are still miffed 
over wartime activities of the Office of Civilian Defense 
of which Landis was one-time chief. 


Waiting: Future applicants for helicopter service can 
expect no support from the Post Office Department until 
PO gets enough experience to judge value of those al- 
ready sponsored. Three applicants for new helicopter 
routes are slated for hearing early next year. 


Radio Favored: While Air Transport Association’s 
board of directors has voted to discontinue the industry 
advertising program during 1948, John W. Vandercook’s 
“Air Age News” radio program has been renewed for 
another six months. Under new agreement with Vander- 
cook, individual airline company names will be men- 
tioned in scripts on a balanced basis, wherever such 
mention will help the story. 


NATS Opposition: Navy is strongly opposing moves 
to merge operations of the Naval Air Transport Service 
and Air Transport Command, and has supplied Wash- 
ington policy groups with detailed supporting data. 


Overlooked: Beech Aircraft officials are a bit mysti- 
fied regarding repeated testimony before government 
agencies that no local service or feeder aircraft exists 
when their Model 34 Twin-Quad transport is in the air. 
By early last month the craft had registered more than 
15 hours flying time, and observers were enthusiastic 
about its performance. 


Government Competition: Sale of surplus aircraft 
by the government represents 70% of all planes sold 
abroad since end of war, according to figures presented 
to President’s Air Policy Commission by Donald Douglas. 
By flooding foreign market with American airplanes at 
low prices, the government has made it extremely diffi- 
cult for U. S. manufacturers to generate new business. 


Seats and Exits: Reverse seating arrangements for 
transport aircraft has again come up for consideration 
by joint CAA-CAB committee, which also discussed pos- 
sible redesign of emergency exists. Information is be- 
ing gathered regarding engineering changes necessary in 
reversing seats, together with such data as costs and 
added seat strength. Experiments in passenger reaction 
to reverse seating, conducted by Air Transport Com- 
mand several months ago, found approximately 95% in 
favor of reverse seating as added safety factor. In 
matter of emergency exits, the joint committee is try- 
ing to determine whether types now installed are ade- 
quate, what plane builders’ ideas are for exits in new 
planes, and desirability of standardization. 


Supersonic Prediction: Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, recently 
appointed director of aeronautical research for National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, has predicted that 
supersonic speeds will definitely be reached by piloted 
planes “at least by the end of 1948, and maybe a lot 
sooner.” 











Looking down on 5,000 Years of Commerce 


Isk AIRLINES of Egypt operates its fleet of 
Beechcraft 18’s between Cairo, Alexandria, 
Palestine and Baghdad. Thus, one of the oldest of 
nations, whose ancient commerce in many respects 
was comparable to our own, keeps abreast of the 
demand for fast, efficient modern transportation. 
The same Beechcraft equipped for executive use, 
accommodating up to nine persons—and in luxuri- 
ous comfort—serves the private transportation needs 
of hundreds of corporations at home and abroad. 


To the executive, the Beechcraft Executive Trans- 





port means intimate and frequent contact with plants, 
branches and field organizations—without fatigue, 
without waste of time. It moves sales and technical! 
personnel quickly and economically. And it ofter 
provides the only possible means of securing the 
quick rest and relaxation imperative to the execu- 
tive under pressure. 

There is a Beechcraft distributor near you witl 
wide experience in company-owned air transporta 
tion. Consult him. He can be of valuable assistance 


in resolving your own transportation problem. 
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Airline Deficit Totals $11 Million 


Nine-Month Figures of Domestic Carriers Indicate That 
1947 Loss Will Exceed Last Year's by Substantial Margin 


By LEONARD EISERER 


Despite widespread economies ef- 
fected and new peaks reached in 
traffic volume, U. S. domestic airlines 
seem certain to finish 1947 with an 
overall deficit exceeding last year’s 
$7.2 million bv a substantial margin. 

With their toughest operating sea- 
son ahead of them, the domestic air- 
lines (excluding feeders or local 
service carriers) showed an aggregate 
net loss of $10.9 million at the end of 
the third quarter—a figure that 
could be doubled if results of the 
current quarter repeat the disastrous 
losses of the same period a year ago. 

Last year the carriers ,entered the 
final quarter showing an aggregate 
net profit of $3.3 million, but finished 
the year deep in the red, after tax 
provisions and carryback benefits 
which are also allowed for in the 
present study. 

Only substantial retroactive mail 
payments can put most of the com- 
panies in the profit column for 1947. 

A survey of official quarterly re- 
ports filed by the companies with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board shows 
clearly how the record deficit in the 
making stems back to the January- 
March period—worst financial quar- 
ter in airline history. 

Net loss for the domestic trunk- 
lines in the 1947 first quarter, a pe- 
riod marked by perhaps unparal- 
leled adverse weather, totaled $15.7 
million. This compared with a $2.6 
million deficit for the same period of 
1946. 


Good Third Quarter 


For the second quarter, the indus- 
y as a whole edged slightly into the 
ick with a $.8 million profit, and 

the third period the carriers reg- 
s‘ered their largest quarterly profit 
the past two years—$3.8 million. 
Thus the domestic airlines by the 
d of September had succeeded in 
ising less than one-third of the 
ge January-March deficit, and were 
‘ing additional losses for the final 
iarter operations. 
Several axverse factors were tend- 
1g to redden the ledger further, in 
a‘dition to the seasonable traffic drop 
that comes with winter operating 
di ficulties. 
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The voluntary grounding for in- 
spection of some four-score DC-6’s 
by American, United, Braniff, and 
National last month represents, a 
very sizeable, though as yet uncal- 
culated, expense for the carriers di- 
rectly involved. In addition, there 
was the adverse effect which the two 
DC-6 accidents had on passenger 
traffic of nearly all the airlines. The 
depressing effect on traffic was re- 
ported generally to be short-lived, 
but the heavy direct cost of keeping 
the big transports grounded con- 
tinued at presstime, with no indica- 
tion as to when the planes would be 
returned to revenue-producing activ- 
ity. 

A ma‘or factor not to be over- 
looked in the heavy postwar losses is 
the depreciation charges on new 
equipment and expanded facilities. 
These depreciation charges alone ex- 
ceeded $36 million in 1946, com- 
pared with approximately $15 million 
the preceding year. 

Depreciation charges on equipment 
are running even higher this year, 
with the added investments made in 
new transports, and will become in- 
creasingly burdensome through 1948. 


As a good example of rising deprecia- 
tion costs, American Airlines re- 
ported that such charges have 
jumped more than 100% this year 
over last—from $3,469,486 in first 
nine months of 1946 to $7,494,384 for 
same period this year. 

As shown in the accompanying 
tabulation, only five of the 18 do- 
mestic trunklines reached the 1947 
three-quarter mark in the black. 

Western Air Lines, aided by sale 
of its Denver-Los Angeles route to 
United, reported the largest cumula- 
tive profit with $1,220,659. 

Eastern Air Lines found the cost 
of integrating 14 new Constellations 
into its fleet an expensive matter and 
took a $908,308 third quarter loss to 
pull its earnings down to $1,003,881 
at the end of September. 

Deepest in the red were TWA with 
a $3,694,967 deficit for its domestic 
operations, Capital Airlines with a 
$2,478,766 loss, and United with $1,- 
683,781. 

Winter revenues of a majority of 
the carriers should receive a _ boost 
from the higher passenger fares 
slated to go into effect this month. 
Coming too late to give more than a 
slight upward nudge to 1947 rev- 
enues, the higher fares, along with 
the now booming freight business, 


Net Profit-Loss for Domestic Airlines 











Airline Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter First Nine 
Months 
American $-2,922,952 $890,422 $1,276,838 $-755,692 
Branifft -510,364 -218,584 -72,744 -801,693 
Capital-PCA -2,309,705 -219,913 50,852 -2,478,766 
Caribbean -20,571 -10,680 -31,748 -62,999 
cés -522,453 ~110,592 -46,356 -679,400 
Colonial ~451,354 -227,758 -21,046* -700,158 
Continental -221,109 -81,806 4,095 -298,820 
Delta -201,350 64,874 -46,867 -183,343 
Eastern 877,907 1,034,282 -908,308* * 1,003,881 
Hawaiian -16,566 5,194 108,669 98,297 
Inland -60,528 77,472 50,174 67,118 
MCA -59,693 -5,968 153,234 87,573 
National 207,288 -140,520 -592,691 -525,923 
Northeast -516,133 -299,053 -105,903 -921,088 
Northwest -1,394,875 -274,188 994,970 -674,093 
TWA -3,741,398 -45,240 91,671 -3,694,967 
United -3,217,671 141,996 1,391,894 -1,683,781 
Western -620,340 275,758 1,565,241 1,220,659 
TOTALS $-15,701,867 $855,696 $3,862,975 $-10,983,195 
TOTALS, 1946 $-2,627,851 $3,598,232 $2,370,358 $3,340,739 


Note: Above figures compiled from official company reports filed with CAB. 


* Represents operating deficit for July and August, 


available. 


since quarterly report is not yet 


** Taken from company release; report to CAB not yet available. 
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are expected to provide much needed 
income to meet 1948 first quarter ex- 
penses. 

Encouraging financial reports were 
released last fortnight by both Cap- 
ital Airlines and Chicago and South- 
ern. Capital reported a net profit 
of $103,766 for October, while C & S 
showed a net of $4,036, the third con- 
secutive month that it has been in 
the black. The C & S October profit 
resulted despite pay increase in ex- 
cess of $10,000 per month effective 
Oct. 1. 


Nine Airlines Raise 
Fares This Month 


Passenger fare increases of 10%, 
the second for this year, are sched- 
uled to go into effect on nine do- 
mestic airlines during December. All 
the scheduled domestic ts nklines 
boosted fares 10% last spri™ =. 

Tariffs proposing a systemwide in- 
crease, effective Dec. 12, have been 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by United, Western, TWA, 
Capital, Inland and Southwest. Chi- 
cago and Southern, and Delta have 
filed increases, effective the same 
date, between most points on their 
respective systems but not applicable 
to certain route segments where they 
run in competition with other car- 
riers who are not joining in the in- 
crease. 

Braniff Airways’ 10% fare increase, 
which becomes effective Dec. 18, also 
exempts certain route segments. 

One other carrier, Mid-Continent, 
has raised fares between some points 
where they previously had been re- 
duced to meet competition of another 
carrier. 

The current wave of fare increases 
was touched off in October by North- 
west Airlines, which put into effect 
a 10% increase in one-way fares on 
its domestic routes, with a 10% dis- 
count offered on round-trip fares. 

The 10% increase raises the average 
fare from approximately 5.le per 
mile to 5.6c. 

Other carriers are expected to act 
on the higher fare issue in the near 
future. 





Sales Incentive Plans 
Started by Delta, PIA 


Sales incentive pldhs announced 
last month by two airlines—Peruvian 
International and Delta—are due to 
be watched with interest by other 
carriers for results. 

The Delta plan, offering cash 
awards to employes who meet the 
public, will run six months from 
Dec. 1 and provide bonus awards 
ranging from 2%% to 714% of six 
months’ salary for most of the em- 
ployes in offices reaching their set 
quotas of traffic. 

Laigh C. Parker, Delta vice presi- 
dent of traffic, estimated that $90,000 
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NAL Starts Bonus Plan 


National Airlines is establishing 
a “cost of living bonus” of $20 a 
month for all employes receiving 
a monthly salary of less than $275 
and not working under contract 
pay rates prescribed by labor 
agreement. The bonus plan is 
estimated to cost between $200,000 
and $250,000 a year. It becomes 
effective at beginning of next pay 
period, Dec. 6. 











would be paid in cash awards if all 
offices reached their quotas. Trophies 
also will be awarded. Eligible for 
traffic awards are traffic managers, 
station managers, operations agents, 


‘ticket agents, reservations personnel, 


stewardesses, pursers, cargo handlers 
and porters. 

PIA’s “incentive” plan is being 
tried with its passenger traffic sales- 
men in New York City until Dec. 31. 
Salesmen will be paid, in addition 
to their basic salary, % of 1% com- 
mission on sales made direct on in- 
dividual accounts in their territories, 
plus the same commission on sales 
made by travel agents. 

The company believes this plan 
will encourage salesmeh to do a more 
thorough job of developing business. 

Credit for installing the PIA incen- 
tive plan goes to Edward G. Bern, 
vice president-traffic and sales, a vet- 
eran of many years with U. S. domes- 
tic airlines. 


Gardner Elected 
President of NEA 


George E. Gardner, former execu 
tive vice president of National Air 
lines and more recently an aviatio: 


consultant with offices in Miami, has 


been elected president and chief ex 
ecutive officer of Northeast Airlines 


At the same directors meeting, Pau! 


F. Collins, retiring president, was re- 
elected chairman of the board, and 
M. H. Anderson vice president. L. W. 
Miller, who recently became treas- 


urer of the company, was elected vice 


president. 

Gardner, 48, has been closely con- 
nected with aviation since 1928 when 
he joined the Department of Com- 
merce as chief of air regulations. He 
was with Eastern Air Lines from 
1934 to 1937, and with Northwest 
Airlines from 1937 to 1942, when he 
joined the Air Transport Command. 
After the war Gardner returned to 
Northwest briefly before joining Na- 
tional in December, 1945. He re- 
signed from National last March to 
set up his own aviation consulting 
organization. 

At a stockholders meeting prior to 
the directors meeting, which elected 
Gardner, a plan was approved to 
raise more than $2,000,000 in addi- 
tional financing for Northeast. Final 
action on this plan will be taken prior 
to filing a registration statement with 
SEC. 





Good Handling Qualities, Low-Noise 
Indicated for Beech Twin-Quad 


The flight test program of the 20- 
passenger Beechcraft Twin-Quad, 
now in progress, is reported by com- 
pany officials to have indicated fine 
handling qualities and superior per- 
formance for the craft. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. claims four 
“firsts” for the new craft: first trans- 
port to be equipped with engines 
completely submerged in the wings; 
first to combine four engines with 
two propellers; first to have integral 
emergency landing keels on the bot- 
tom; and first large plane to use the 
V tail initially put on a production 


model in the Beech Bonanza. 

The Twin-Quad is especially de- 
signed for low-cost operation from 
small fields. Combination of slow- 
turning propellers and engine ex- 
hausts above the wing results in an 
unusually quiet airplane, both from 
the standpoint of passengers and of 
people on the ground. 

Detailed figures as to specifications 
and performance will be released 


Beech officials said, only when they 
are so firmly established by extensive 
flight testing that they can be guar- 
anteed. 





The Beech Twin-Quad is designed for low-cost operation. 
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New Operating Techniques: 





L. A. Helicopter Mail Service 


Shows Good Early Results 


By FreD HUNTER 


Los Angeles Airways has been 
packing the mail by helicopter for 
only 60 days and actually is still 
performing only half a service, but 
the new company already is demon- 
strating that the future of this new- 
est method of expediting air mail 
should have a rosy hue 

In its first month of operation, Los 
Angeles Airways carried more than 
60,000 lbs. of air mail—or, as Clar- 
ence Belinn, president of the com- 
pany, calculated on a Post Office 
formula, approximately 3,000,000 let- 
ters—to 25 Southern California com- 
munities not previously receiving 
direct air mail service. 

But it isn’t so much the gratifying 
tonnage that counts as the fact that 
air mail users are catching on that 
they are getting quicker delivery of 
their air mail letters. As an ex- 
ample, American Aviation Daily, air 
mailed from Washington, generally 
reached Los Angeles subscribers on 
the second day. But since the heli- 
copter air mail service started, cer- 
tain subscribers have been receiving 
the Daily with fair consistency on 
the next afternoon—approximately 
18 hours earlier than before. When 
they haven’t received the Daily the 
next afternoon after publication, the 
lag has generally been caused by 
weather delays on the trunk lines, 
not on account of the helicopter 
service. 

The most graphic illustration, how- 
ever, has been the appearance of 
inter-city pouches on the helicopter 
route itself, a development antici- 
pated neither by the Post Office nor 
Los Angeles Airways. In projecting 
the service no thought was given to 
the possibility that Pasadena for ex- 
ample, might dispatch air mail let- 
ters to Santa Monica. But the num- 
br of such inter-city sacks going on 
the helicopters has become so great 
it Los Angeles Airways is rede- 
ning its mail compartments, be- 
ise its pattern of pouch hooks 
ginally had been laid out only to 
‘e for pouches moving between the 
s Angeles terminal and various 
ints on the route. 

As an illustration of how fast the 
licopter transports inter-city mail, 
linn discovered one Pasadena busi- 
ss man who by timing the posting 
an air mail letter at the Post Office 
at a telegram to Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles experiment also 
is demonstrating the efficiency of the 
h lieopter as an aerial vehicle in 
regular use. Los Angeles Airways 
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Pleasing the Customer 


American Airlines can prove 
statistically that the average pas- 
senger flying to Boston on a Fri- 
day will want to eat seafood en 
route, whereas most passengers 
flying to Washington or Cincinnati 
would not be interested in a lunch 
of lobster salad. The airline also 
can tell you how many passengers 
on a given flight will object to 
cigar or pipe smoking. 

It’s all part of the passenger 
polls instituted recently by Dud- 
ley T. Rice, American’s superin- 
tendent of passenger service, in an 
effort to find out just what pas- 
sengers want. Rice thinks a sci- 
entifically accurate poll on matters 
of interest to passengers will en- 
able him to give them what they 
want, and the method he is using 
has been approved by a national 
poll official. 

“The ideal would be to have 
passengers run the airline,” said 
Rice. “We can’t do that, of course, 
but polling them is the next best 
thing. For in this way they will 
be running American Airlines by 
remote control.” 











has not experienced a mechanical de- 
lay since the start of service. All 
schedule losses or delays have been 
because of weather. 

Belinn reports fuel consumption of 
the Sikorsky S-5l’s has averaged 28.9 
gallons per hour or 2.09 miles to the 
gallon. 

A ride amidst the mail sacks over 
Los Angeles Airways’ routes is a 
highly educational experience. It’s 
all very informal as compared to 
operation of a passenger carrying 
airline, but everything usually clicks 
like clock-work. No trunk carrier 
official or pilot ever displayed a 
keener desire to make schedule right 
on the button than shown by Fre? 
Milam, supervisor of flight, and Boyd 
Kesselring, check pilot. 

For anyone accustomed to the 
wide expanses of big airports and 
long, wide runways, Los Angeles 
Airways’ heliports are eye openers. 
A heliport is just about any patch of 
vacant property that’s available to 
an automobile—so the messenger who 
contracts to carry the mail between 
the Post Office and the heliport can 
reach it. 

Take, for example, North Holly- 
wood. The site is an unused area of 
a street maintenance department 
service yard. It’s fenced and the 
landing area is approximately 200 ft. 








square, level and paved with asphalt. 
The obstructions, Milam says, are 
average. They consist of several one- 
story factory and commercial build- 
ings and a 75-ft. high-tension elec- 
tric tower on one side. A series of 
25 ft. poles, a few 40 ft. poles and a 
clump of 40 ft. trees are hardly worth 
mentioning. It’s convenient, too, only 
1.4 miles from the Post Office in the 
heart of North Hollywood. 

Burbank has an excellent airport, 
Lockheed Air Terminal. But a 200 
ft. square spot in the industrial sec- 
tion of town is just .3 of a mile from 
the Post Office. That’s the Burbank 
heliport. 

Pasadena has nothing remotely re- 
sembling an airport, but there’s a 
small undeveloped section in the 
municipally owned Arroyo Park. 
There’s an old ditch alongside and 
the landing area 150 ft. by 200 ft. 
is on a slope, but an automobile can 
get to it and it is convenient both to 
the Pasadena and South Pasadena 
Post. Offices. It’s now the Pasadena 
heliport. 

Fixing up a heliport is simple. A 
little fencing—to keep out stray 
cattle or curious small boys—and a 
small circular patch of rock ballast 
so the helicopter won’t mire in wet 
weather make a completely satisfac- 
tory heliport. 


Novel Experience 

To the unitiated making his first 
fiight in one of the L. A. Airways 
whirligigs, the initial landing takes 
on the characteristics of an adven- 
ture. If you don’t know exactly 
where to look for it, the heliport 
probably won’t be immediately dis- 
cernible as the craft starts its descent. 
Even as it closes in the impression 
is that you are headed for some- 
body’s back yard. As a matter of 
fact, that’s practically what it is in 
some instances. But to skilled pilots 
like Milam and Kesselring, it’s a 
cinch. They maneuver in and out 
with superb simplicity. 

Los Angeles Airways flies its routes 
at approximately 500 ft. It flies over 
many residential districts, but it has 
yet to receive a complaint from 
householders because of noise, much 
to the gratification of Belinn. Later, 
Belinn will lower the noise level 
€ven more by equipping the com- 
pany’s craft with Maxim silencers. 

Greatest concern of the helicopter 
mail men are high tension wires, 
chickens and turkeys. The L. A. Air- 
ways routes cross high tension power 
lines at three places, which the heli- 
copter pilots carefully bear in mind, 
but they also have to watch con- 
stantly for possible changes or new 
installations because flying at low 
altitude would make it easy to drape 
a helicopter on an undetected line 

L. A. Airways makes a three-mi!> 
detour in its route near Pamona to 
avoid two large turkey farms. The 
whirling rotors drive turkeys and 
chickens into a frenzy, presumablv 
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because of their instinctive fear of 
hawks, and L. A. Airways learned 
early in the game that consideration 
No. 1 in mapping an airway was any 
chicken yards that might be below. 

An interesting feature of Los An- 
geles Airways operation is its sched- 
uling of flights. They’re based strict- 
ly on the foot carrier. The idea is 
to arrive at each heliport in time to 
catch the letter carriers as they start 
out on their routes. The letter car- 
riers won’t wait so Los Angeles Air- 
ways can’t wait either. A thousand 
pounds of mail or more may be com- 
ing in from the east on a trunk line 
flight, but if its arrival is delayed 
L. A. Airways can’t hold for it. The 
helicopters have to start off with 
whatever mail is on hand. 

Because it bases its flight schedules 
strictly on the letter carriers, L. A. 
Airways makes its circular flight on 
the inland valley route it calls Route 
A in one direction in the morning 
and then reverses the direction in 
the afternoon. It’s done solely to 
time deliveries with the foot carrier. 

In starting operations of two inter- 
city routes and a shuttle between the 
Los Angeles Airport and the Ter- 
minal Annex Post Office roof-top 
downtown, Los Angeles Airways i- 
flying in daylight only and therefore 
operating only half a service from 
6 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., catching the early 
morning and early afternoon deliver- 
ies. After it has gained more overa- 
tional experience, a second shift will 
be put on to provide a late after- 
noon and evening service which will! 
speed pick-up of the huge volume of 
air mail that is posted at the end of 
the business day. After this late 
pick-up service is established, Clar- 
ence Belinn feels Los Angeles Air- 
ways will fully demonstrate the 
value of helicopter regional service 
to users of air mail. 

Meanwhile, if the Post Office De- 
partment has anv misgivings that it 
may have gone out on a limb in un- 
equivocally committing itself to heli- 
copter air mail service, all it need 
do is drop in on the city of San Bern- 
ardino. San Bernardino’s indigna- 
tion over the fact that it was omitted 
from L. A. Airways’ Route B and has 
to get its helicopter-dispatched air 
mail pouches by truck from River- 
side 20 miles away is wonderful to 
behold. 

San Bernardino will get its own 
heliport about Dec. 1. So wil! San 
Fernando, which has been equally as 
frothy over the fact it also was over- 
looked. 


TWA Absorbs Transfer Charae 


TWA is absorbing the $2.30 limou- 
sine fare for transfer passengers be- 
tween Newark and New York. Pas- 
sengers arriving at either airport 
with connection at the other will be 
routed by limousine by way of the 
Airlines Terminal Bldg. where the 
transfer is made. 
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A new model flying automobile developed by Consolidated 


Vultee is shown at the start of taxi tests last month in 


San Diego. The four-place plane-auto, designed by T. P. Hali, was damaged in a forced 
landing made after the craft ran out of gasoline in a test flight on Nov. 18. Fuel 
tank instruments had not been calibrated and the engine died after 70 minutes of flying. 


Convair Tests New 
Flying Automobile 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
rolled out its experimental flying 
automobile for its initial taxi tests at 
San Diego, Nov. 15, thus launching 
an extensive ground and flight pro- 
gram to determine whether the ve- 
hicle is practical. William A. Blees, 
vice president of sales, said the test- 
ing program probably will take sev- 
eral years. 

The four-place flying automobile is 
a further development of an experi- 
mental model which Convair started 
testing a year ago. Blees said the 
project is one of a series of experi- 
mental personal-type planes which 
Convair has studied during the past 
two years. These included the Spratt 
controllable wing, and four-place and 
two-place pusher planes. 

The new Convair roadable plane, 
designed by T. P. Hall, is revolu- 
tionary in that first it is a self-con- 
tained automobile. It is highly 
streamlined and minus its detach- 
able wing has the smart appearance 
of a small 1947 model car It has 
four wheels equipped with hydraulic 
brakes and shock absorbers. The 
car’s power plant is a 26% hp Cross- 
ley engine. 

The flight section is entirely sep- 
arate. This has an all-metal wing 
with a span of 34% ft. One large 
seamless aluminum-alloy tube is used 
for the wing spar, one for the tail 
boom and smaller tubes for the em- 
pennage spars. The spars and ribs 
are covered with a metal skin. A 190 
hp Lycoming engine is installed in 
the flight section. 

The entirely separate flight section 
is secured to the automobile at three 
attachment points located in the top 
of the car. A steel tube structure in 
the car will support over six times 
the weight of the flight section. 

By making the automobile and 
flight sections entirely separate, Con- 
vair figures to obtain automobile util- 
ity with the vehicular section. The 





automobile section could be _ sold 
purely as an automobile. Then when- 
ever a flight craft was wanted the 
car could be driven to an airport and 
the flight section attached. 


10 Martin 2-0-2’s in Service 
Over Northwest's Routes 


Northwest Airlines now has its full 
fleet of 10 Martin 2-0-2’s in use serv- 
ing every city on its system from 
Billings, Mont., eastward. 

All flights into and out of New 
York and Chicago are now with 
DC-4’s and 2-0-2’s, the DC-3’s being 
eliminated in schedules serving these 
cities. On a-few other runs, the DC- 
3’s continue in operation, although it 
is planned to replace them entirely 
as soon as possible. 

Cities served by the 40-passenger, 
245 mph Martin transport are: Bill- 
ings and Miles City, Mont.; Bismark, 
Jamestown, Fargo and Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Winnipeg, Canada; Aberdeen, 
S. D.; Duluth, Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Rochester, Minn.; Eau Claire, La- 
Crosse, Madison and Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Chicago, Detroit and New York. 


Murchison Heads Capital’s 
Executive Committee 

Charles H. Murchison, general 
counsel for Capital Airlines, has been 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the company’s board 
of directors. J. H. Carmichael, pres:- 
dent, said Murchison will be actively 
associated with him in the adminis- 
tration of the company’s activities. 
Murchison will continue as general 
counsel, 

It was indicated that Murchison’s 
unanimous election to the chairman- 
ship was based on a recommendaticn 
made by Carmichael. Murchison was 
named to the executive committee of 
the carrier last month. His law firm, 
Stockton, Ulmer and Murchison, 
maintains its main office in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a branch office in Wash- 
ington. 
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Research Report Critical 
Of Pilot Selection Method 


Present procedures’ for selection 
and upgrading of airline pilots, and 
especially the flight test procedures, 
are badly in need of improvement 
and standardization, according to the 
latest report of the National Re- 
search Council of Aviation Psychol- 
ogy. 

This report, copies of which are 
now available from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s Office of 
Aviation Information, covers 131 
pages and is titled “The Airline Pilot: 
A Survey of the Critical Require- 
ments of His Job and of Pilot Evalu- 
ation and Selection Procedures.” 


Based on a survey conducted by 
the American Institute for Research, 
Pittsburgh, with funds provided by 
th CAA, the report provides consid- 
erable information concerning the 
nature of flight situations and flight 
equipment, and characteristics of 
pilots which contribute toward un- 
safe flying. 

Finding that present methods used 
by the airlines in selecting applica- 
tions for pilot jobs are not successful 
in predicting subsequent success or 
failure during training, the research- 
ers implied a definite need for some 
type of psychological test, possibly a 
modification of the AAF’s “Stanine- 
type” test, for prospective air trans- 
port pilots. The study also indicated 
that present methods of evaluating 
pilot performance rely more on per- 
sonal judgments than on objective 
measurements and do not stress the 
factors which cause critical incidents. 

Information for the study was ob- 
tained by interviewing 270 airline 
pilots, 42 CAA air carrier inspectors 
who examine airline pilots, and 16 
company check pilots. The research- 
ers also analyzed 121 Civil Aeroriau- 
tics Board reports on _ scheduled 
domestic airline accidents, and 1,278 
CAA files of pilots who passed the 
physical examination for airline 
transport certificate. Additional in- 
formation pertaining to critical be- 
avior of airline pilots was obtained 
rom a content analysis of 1,214 un- 

ivorable comments by captdins and 
heck-pilots on the flight perfprmance 

f 288 eliminated pilots from five 
irlines. 

Of 511 critical incidents collected 
rom the 270 pilot interviews, 333 
vere found to meet the criteria of 
aving been brought about wholly 
r in part by pilot behavior, of con- 
lining a rather detailed description 
f the situation and the attendant 
‘ireumstances, and of having oc- 
curred in passenger or transport op- 
crations. The 333 incidents yielded 
401 examples of pilot acts, all of 
which contributed toward making the 
incidents critical Aim of these 
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studies was to make a critical evalu- 
ation of each component of an air- 
line pilot’s job. 

Critical requirements of the airline 
pilot’s job, the study indicated, are 
skill in making final approach and 
landing, operation of controls and 
switches, and navigating and orient- 
ing, but pilots reported they are 
handicapped in all three by inade- 
quacies of ground facilities and cock- 
pit design. 

The report proposes that informa- 
tion obtained in the survey be used 
as a basis for devising an objective 
flight test of pilot proficiency in the 
most critical components of the job. 

Dean R. Brimhall, assistant for 
research to CAA Administrator T. P. 
Wright, said there was no intention 
of requiring present airline pilots to 
requalify for their jobs in any way. 
The aims, he said, are to develop 
better ways of selecting, training and 
examining new airline pilots from 
many applicants, and to discover 
what improvements must be made 
in the pilot’s tools if airline flying 
is to be made safer. Cooperation of 
the Air Line Pilots Association and 
the various airline companies is 
being sought in connection with this 
program, he said. 

Dr. Morris Viteles, chairman of the 
NRC Aviation Psychology Commit- 
tee, gave special credit for planning 
and preparing the report to Dr. John 
C. Flanagan, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and to Thomas Gordon 
and H. O. Preston, of the American 
Institute for Research, Aviation 
Branch. 


Airlines Rearrange Flights 
After Grounding DC-6’s 


The four domestic and two for- 
eign-flag airlines which voluntarily 
grounded their Douglas DC-6’s on 
Nov. 12 have rearranged their flight 
patterns in an effort to provide maxi- 
mum service with equipment avail- 
able. 

American, United, National and 
Braniff replaced the DC-6’s_ with 
DC-4’s, and shifted DC-3’s from short- 
haul runs to some flights they had 
been serving with the DC-4’s. 
SABENA Belgian Airlines and Pa- 
nagra, the former operating two 
round trips a week between Brussels 
and New York, were able to re- 
place their DC-6’s with DC4’s with 
no cancellation of schedules. 

American postponed its DC-6 
sleeper service slated to start Nov. 15. 

United restored service on its San 
Francisco-Honolulu route Nov. 23 
with two 34-passenger DC-4’s leased 
from Matson Navigation Co. 

Under its new schedule patterns, 
United was flying 91.5% of the plane 
miles and 73.5% of the seat miles 
operated prior to the temporary 
withdrawal of DC-6’s from service. 

Ninety-three DC-6’s were involved 
in the voluntary grounding, which 
the airlines ordered pending studies 
of an American Airlines DC-6 which 
made an emergency landing Nov. 10 
at Gallup, N. M., with a fire in the 
under part of the fuselage. 

A preliminary statement issued by 
the CAB on Nov. 21 regarding 
United’s Oct. 24 accident gave no indi- 
cation as to the probable cause of the 
fire that led to this crash but said 
it appeared “conclusive” there had 
been no malfunctioning of engines 
or propellors. 
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Eye Catcher— 


many miles and the letters are visible from tall buildings in downtown Newark. 
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This 200-ft. sign with letters 10-ft. high, claimed to be the “largest 
all-aluminum neon display in the world," was recently set aglow by 
Eastern Air Lines atop its hangar at Newark Airport. The display js of the double out- 
Ine fluorescent type, utilizes green tubing, weighs 13,000 pounds, and is equipped with 
57 transformers. Erected 40 feet above ground, the sign may be seen from the air for 


lt was 


built by the Neon Metal Products Co., Passaic, N. J. 


lessening of traffic demand during the 
summer and autumn of 1947 resulted 
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CAB Actions 











Aero Insurance Quits 
Aviation Business 


Announcement of Aero Insurance 
Underwriters that it will withdraw 
from the aviation field the end of this 
year had no noticeable effect on other 
aviation underwriting groups but did 
disclose divergent views as to 
whether such nools are illegal under 
the anti-trust laws. 

No official reason was given for the 
action of Aero, which was organized 
in 1922 and now has 30 fire and six 
casualty member companies and 
branch offices in a number of cities, 
but it was reported that some member 
companies feared they might become 


liable to anti-trust prosecution after: 


next June 30, when Public Law No. 
15 is to expire. 

This law exempts the insurance 
business from present anti-trust laws 
and the industry is far from agreed 
as to whether, upon expiration of the 
law, aviation underwriters’ pools will 
become illegal. 

Top underwriters, outside of Aero, 
do not appear too concerned over the 
situation, holding that aviation needs 
insurance and that provision will be 
made so the industry can acquire it 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Associated Aviation Underwriters and 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., who together with Aero have 
comprised the Big Three in this 
branch of insurance, indicated they 
have no intention of withdrawing 
from the aviation field. 

The Royal-Liverpool Group, which 
is affiliated with Aero, has announced 
plans for going on independently next 
Jan. 1, with Fred Blackburn, former- 
ly of Aero, as superintendent, and 
Joseph G. Romans, who has been with 
Royal-Liverpool 18 years, as manager. 

The Royal American Insurance Co., 
Royal American Indemnity Co., and 
six subsidiaries, formerly associated 
with Aero, have joined Associated 
Aviation Underwriters. North British 
Mercantile, another Aero member, 
has announced no definite plans, but 
has indicated it will remain in the 
aviation field. 


Two New Stops Added 
To Northwest's Route 3 


Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont., 
were added to Northwest Airlines’ 
transcontinental Route 3 as the only 
award made by CAB in its Chicago- 
Seattle Area case decision issued Nov. 
13. Denied were applications of West- 
ern Air Lines, Duluth Airlines, Great 
Northern Airlines, and G. I. Airlines. 

The NWA amendments are subject 
to condition that Great Falls may not 
be served on flights serving Billings, 
Bozeman, Butte, or Helena, Mont., 
and that Kalispell may not receive 
service on flights serving Bozeman, 
Butte, Helena, or Missoula. 


AROUND THE WORLD 





Airport Scoreboard 


H. Arthur Hook, assistant CAA 
administrator for airports, last 
fortnight disclosed that 119 air- 
port projects are now in the Wash- 
ington office of CAA, of which 111 
have been approved and sent back 
to the field offices, with grant in 
aid offers. These 119 projects 
involve a commitment of $12,229,- 
123 in Federal funds, all of it for 
Class I, II and III fields except 
one. As of Oct. 31, 56 projects were 
actually under construction. There 
are 387 projects in the plans and 
specification stage of which 152 
have met the legal requirements, 
including the matching of funds, 
but which are held up because the 
sponsor has not completed the en- 
gineering work. 

Of the $72,500,000 which Con- 
gress has made available for air- 
ports, $67,266,860 has been pro- 
grammed. 











Wide Variety of ‘Bills’ 
Adopted at Air Clinic 


Several hundred delegates, con- 
sultants and observers representing 
almost every non-technical branch of 
aviation attended the fifth annual Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic at Springfield, 
IU., Nov. 19-22, and helped pass a 
wide variety of resolutions in the 
form of “policy bills” on numerous 
aviation subjects. 

This year’s clinic did away with 
speeches except at the luncheons and 
single banquet, using legislative pro- 
cedures and debates in handling the 
many policy issues. Several score 
“bills” were still unreported from 
the rules committee when the clinic 
came to a close. 

Among the “bills” adopted were: 

Recommendation that the exclusive juris- 
diction of economic and safety regulation of 
common carriers be delegated to the fed- 
er?l government. 

Removal of the 15% federal transporta- 
tion tax. 

Approval of a trial period for air freight 
forwarders, and approval for Railway Ex- 
press Agency to contract with non-certifi- 
cated carriers. 

Recommendation against integration of all 
forms of transportation. 

Military procurement of 3,000 plans an- 
nuallyv. « 

Assumption of responsibility by the. fed- 
eral government for instrument landing fa- 
cilities as being part of the federal airways 
system. 

Approval of courts to take disciplinary 
ection against holders of federal airmen 
certificates. 

Full support of U. S. participation in ICAO. 

Mild censure of CAA on its airport pro- 
gram. 

Move to delegate responsibility for air- 
worthiness certification of personal airplanes 
to those manufacturers having experience. 


Delegates found little enough in- 
terest in common, the few general 
items being airports, air power and 
government regulation. The problem 
of what to do with the raft of resolu- 
tions after they were passed, i.e., 
“follow-through” with a program, 
was left unsolved. 





Bramley Places 2nd in TWA 
Aviation Writing Contest 

Eric Bramley, executive editor of 
American Aviation Publications, has 
been selected as winner of second 
place in Transcontinental & Western 
Air’s 10th annual Aviation Writing 
and Photographic Contest. The award 
made in the magazine and book divi- 
sion of the contest, carries a cash 
prize of $100. 

Other major award winners in- 
cluded: open class newspaper divi- 
sion, first, James J. Strebig, Asso- 
ciated Press, for the third successive 
year. Newspapers under 100,000 cir- 
culation, first, William W. Black, 
Johnstown, Pa., Democrat. Magazines 
and books first, Dr. John H. Fred- 
erick, University of Maryland, for 
his book “Commercial Air Transpor- 
tation.” Technical writing, first, Na- 
thaniel F. Silsbee, Aero Digest. Pho- 
tographic, first, John Pagoria, Chi- 
cago Sun. 





Aviation Calendar 


Dec. 1-3—SAE Air Transport Meet- 
ing, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dec. 1-3—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Association annual 
meeting, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex. 

Dec. 1-5—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and American 
Rocket Society, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Dec. 2—ATA Air Traffic Conference 
of America, Washington. 

Dec. 3—ATA board of 
meeting, Washington. 

Dec. 3-4—Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation board of governors meets, Los 
Angeles. 

Dec. 4-5—ATA annual meeting of 
members, Washington. 

Dec. 4-6—Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis, annual meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

Dec. 4-7—Annual International 
Aviation Celebration, El Paso, Texas. 

Dec. 5—Meeting of ATA directors 
for 1948, Washington. 

Dec. 17—llth Annual Wright 
Brothers Lecture, Dr. Sydney Gold- 
stein, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington. 

Jan. 9-11—All-American Air Maneu- 
vers, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 15-18— Southeastern Soaring 
Contest, Sanford, Fla. 

Jan. 26-29—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences 16th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York. (Jan. 
27—Air Transport program). 

Jan, 26-28—American Road Builders’ 
Association convention (including air- 
port group), Washington, D. C. 


directors 


International 


Jan. 13—ICAO statistics division, 
Montreal. 

March 8—ICAO maps and charts 
division, Brussels. 

March 30—ICAO personnel licensing 
division, Montreal. 

April 20—ICAO Rules of the Air and 
Air Transport Control Division, 
Montreal. 

April 27—ICAO Facilitation Divi- 
sion meeting in Europe. 
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UAL Asks Mail Pay Boost 
To $2.26 Per Ton Mile 


Mail pay at a rate of $2.26 per ton 
mile retroactive to Jan. 1, 1947, is 
asked by United Air Lines in an 
amendment filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Company’s original 
mail rate petition specified no dollars 
and cents rate, but a later amendment 
suggested $1.00 per ton mile as a 
fair and reasonable rate. Second 
amendment just filed reflects results 
of subsequent studies by the airline. 

Company’s current mail rate is 
45c per ton mile, so-called standard 
“service” rate for the Big Four car- 
riers, which has been in effect since 
Jan. 1, 1945. The $2.26 rate proposed 
for 1947 takes into account losses at- 
tributable to the temporary ground- 
ing of DC-6 aircraft. For 1948, the 
UAL amendment asks a rate of $1.25 
per ton mile. 

Supporting data filed with the 
Board show constantly rising costs of 
operation plus a decline from ab- 
normal wartime mail loads as factors 
underlying the request for additional 
mail pay. Company estimates its 1947 
mail volume at 9 million ton miles, 
contrasted with wartime peaks of 20 
million ton miles. Operating losses of 
$4,600,000 before income taxes were 
sustained by UAL in the first half of 
1947 despite average passenger load 
factors of 77% and a total ton-mile 
load factor of 61% for the first half. 
United estimates an operating loss of 
approximately $2,531,000 for the en- 
tire year 1947. Average monthly wage 
of all UAL employees except pilot 
and supervisory personnel is up 52% 
over 1944, petition states. 

United told the Board it believes 
“that a return of at least 10 per cent 
on investment should be allowed the 
airlines in order to assure the car- 
riers of a prospect of successfully 
negotiating their immediate future 
financial requirements on reasonable 
terms.” 


Temporary 60c Mail Rate 
Sought by National 


National Airlines has asked the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to fix a 
temporary mail rate of 60c per ton 
mile applied to a “minimum pound- 
age factor” of at least 1000 lbs. per 
revenue mile for its operations over 
Route 31 and 39 since May 1, 1947. 
Temporary rate is necessary, National 
says, “in order to prevent farther 
dissipation of working capital, and 
in order that the financial stability 
of the company may remain unim- 
paired during the period required for 
the disposition of the Petition for a 
permanent mail rate.” 

Working capital of the carrier “has 
been seriously dissipated,” the peti- 
tion states, due to substantial oper- 
iting losses with no definite indica- 
tion of improvement in the carrier’s 
profit and loss position. A substantial 
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conjunction with British Overseas 
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lessening of traffic demand during the 
summer and autumn of 1947 resulted 


in operating losses. From May 
through September, these losses 
totalled $1,020,321, National said, 


estimating its October operating loss 
between $150,000 and $200,000. These 
losses, according to the rate petition, 
“have reduced the company’s work- 
ing capital to a very precarious posi- 
tion,” so that, on Oct. 31, liabilities 
due within the ensuing 45 days 
amounted to $5,707 more than the 
cash available to liquidate them. 

Pointing to increases in labor and 
materials costs, National told the 
Board it was doing everything possi- 
ble to cut expenses, and increase 
revenues. Personnel cuts of 10% were 
made in Feb. and Sept. of 1947 “which 
have pared the operating force of the 
Company to a point where it will be 
impossible to make any further sub- 
stantial reductions without impairing 
the adequacy and safety of 
operations.” 

It added that grounding of DC-6 
aircraft worsened NAL’s chances of 
improving its present cash position, 
and could be expected to result in a 
heavy increase in operating losses 
because sufficient equipment of other 
types is not available for interim re- 
placements. Petition stated that 
National’s present financial position 
“makes it impossible to secure fur- 
ther credit and the condition of the 
stock market, coupled with the finan- 
cial position of the Company, makes 
it impractical to secure additional 
equity financing.” National said its 
current 60c per ton mile mail rate 
was yielding an average of 342c per 
mile. 


Waterman, C & S Case 


Reaches Supreme Court 


The Waterman Steamship Corp.— 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
court fight over the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s decision in the Latin Ameri- 
can case, involving particularly the 
award of the New Orlean-San Juan 
route to C & S, reached the U. S. 
Supreme Court on Nov. 19. 

The case, which was an appeal by 
the CAB, with C & S as intervener, 
from a decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans 
holding for Waterman, gave the 
Supreme Court its first opportunity 
to decide the question of whether the 
courts have a right to review deci- 
sions of the CAB which have been 
approved by the President. 

The government argued its case on 
Sec. 1006 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which states that: “Any order, af- 
firmative or negative, issued by the 
Authority under this Act, except any 
order in respect of any foreign air 
carrier subject to the approval of the 
President shall be subject to 
review by the circuit courts of ap- 
peal of the U. S. or the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia upon petition filed, etc. . os 
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CAB Actions 


Nov. 5—Decision denying application of 
Waterman Steamship Corp. and Waterman 
Airlines, Inc., for a New Orleans+-San Juan 
route certificate. (Docket 2405). 

Nov. 13—Decision in Chicago-Seattle Case 
(Docket 1602 et al.), awarding Northwest 
Airlines new stops at Great Falls and Kali- 
spell, Mont., and denying four other appli- 
cations. 

Nov. 17—Mail rate show cause order is- 
sued to Los Angeles Airways, -Inc., for heli- 
copter Route 84. (Docket 3123). 

Nov.. 17—Temporary international mail 
rates set for AOA, PAA and TWA in Board 
orders. 

Nov. 18—Order extending exemption under 
which Pan American Airways serves Lisbon, 
Portugal, on its New York-Union of South 
Africa route. (Docket 3158). 








Nov. 19—Decision disapproving interlock- 
ing relationships between All American 
Aviation and Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 
through a common director, A. Felix du 
Pont, Jr. (Docket 2497) 

Nov. 19—Mail rate show cause order to 
Alaska Airlines. (Docket 2021). 

Calendar 
Dec. 1—Oral argument on the Northwest 


Airlines-Railway Express Agency Air Freight 
Agreement. (Docket 2340). 10 a. m., e.5s.t., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

Dec. 1i—Hearing in Trans-Canada Air 
Lines’ Halifax-Boston Foreign Air Carrier 
Permit Amendment Case. (Docket 3163). 
10 a. m., e.s.t., Room 1508, Commerce Bldg. 
Examiner Frank A. Law, Jr. 

Dec. i—Hearing in Caribbean-Atlantic 
Airlines, Inc. Mail Rate Case. (Docket 
2210). 10 a. m., es.t. Conference Room 
“C,” Departmental Auditorium. Examiner 
Warren E. Baker. 

Dec. 4—Hearing on applications for serv- 
ice to Lawton-Fort Sill, Okla. (City of Law- 
ton and Continental Air Lines.) (Dockets 
2835 and 2995). Examiner Barron Fredricks. 

Dec. 8—Special hearing on proposed 
Economic Regulation 292.6 establishing a 
classification of ‘“Noncertificated Indirect 
Cargo Carriers’ oor freight forwarders. 
Chief Examiner Francis W. Brown. 


Dec. 8—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ proposed Minot-Regina extension. 
(Docket 628). Postponed at MCA's re- 


quest from Sept. 8. 

Dec. 8—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ Route 26 Amendment Case. (Docket 
1956). Tentative. Postponed from Nov. 24. 

Dec. 8—Hearing on reopened portions of 
the Great Lakes Area Case, involving Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines’ applications for 
authority to operate without restriction 
between Chicago and Youngstown, Akron, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. (Doekets 1789 
and 1790). Examiner William F. Cusick. 
Tentative. 

Jan. 5—Hearing on the Board's Investiga- 
tion of the Consolidated Air Freight Tariff 
(American Airlines et al., Agreement C.A.B. 
No. 698, Docket 2719). Examiner Herbert K. 
Bryan. Tentative. Postponed from Nov. 15. 

Jan. 6—Hearing an applications of TACA, 
S. A. (El Salvador) for renewal of its San 
Salvador-Miami and San Salvador-New Or- 
leans Foreign Air Carrier Permits. (Dockets 
3016 and 3017). Examiner William J. Mad- 
den. Postponed from Nov. 25. 


Controversial Forwarder 


Issue Up for Hearing, Dec. 8 

Pros and cons of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s proposal to issue a 
temporary exemption order permit- 
ting freight forwarders to operate 
immediately in the field of air trans- 
portation will be aired before Chief 
Examiner Francis W. Brown at a 
hearing scheduled to open Dec. 8 in 
Washington. 
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Postwar Recovery: 





Sabena, With 20,000 Route 
Miles, Plans Expansion 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


The commonsense way to run an 
airline is tu make a realistic apprai- 
sal of your passenger potential and 
then fit schedules and equipment to 
this potential, according to the think- 
ing of Gilbert Perier, president and 
general director of SABENA Belgian 
Air Lines. 

Four important “don’ts” mark 
the management philosophy of 
SABENA’S top executive. (1) Don’t 
overserve your route territory. (2) 
Don’t run lines for prestige purposes 
only. (3) Don’t use a four-engined 
aircraft on a route where a twin- 
engine transport will suffice. (4) 
Don’t count on traffic at intermediate 
route points to fill your plane; fill 
up at the point of origin. 

Adherence to these principles helps 
account for the successful comeback 
made by SABENA, which was one of 
the world’s top-ranking airlines be- 
fore the war but was reduced dur- 
ing the war period to the status 
of a local service operator in the 
Belgian Congo. 

Starting almost from scratch in the 
summer of 1945 with but a handful 
of planes and a small nucleus of 
personnel—plus its determination and 
reservoir of experience—SABENA 
set about the task of rebuilding its 
war-shattered ground installations, 
re-establishing its prewar network 
of routes and establishing new ones, 
notably a Brussels-New York route. 


* Among Top 15 Leaders 


How well it succeeded is attested 
by the fact that within a year after 
the war ended, SABENA was operat- 
ing more than 20,000 route miles and, 
on the basis of revenue passenger 
miles flown, had climbed back to a 
place among the world’s 15 largest 
airlines. 

In its 1946 financial report, released 
only recently, SABENA showed a 
net profit for the year of 123,607,172 
Belgian francs, or about $2,842,965. 
A dividend of approximately 92c per 
share was declared on paid-up pre- 
ferred stock, which is held equally 
by the Belgian government and pri- 
vate interests, and for the first time 
a gross dividend of $1.17 per share 
“was declared on the 52,000 shares of 
par common stock, of which the 
majority is owned by the Belgian 
State and the Congo Colony. Further- 
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more, SABENA paid to the Belgian 
government slightly under $2,000,000 
as final reimbursement of previous 
advances made to assist the company 
with its development costs. 
SABENA (Societe Anonyme Belge 
d@’Exploitation de la Navigation 
Aerienne) is neither wholly govern- 
owned nor wholly owned by private 
interests. It is nevertheless the chosen 
instrument airline of Belgian, with 
about half of its $4,600,000 capital 








stock held by the government and the 
remainder divided about equally be- 
tween Belgian banking interests and 
the government of the Congo Colony. 
Established May 23, 1923, it is one 
of the oldest operating airlines in 
the world today. 

Organized and operated like a 
commercial. company, despite the 
government interests, SABENA is ad- 
ministered by a Council of 12 mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly 
of Stockholders for a six-year period. 
Eight members are elected on the 
nomination of stockholders other than 
the State and the Colony, two are 
elected from candidates proposed by 
the Minister of Civil Aviation, one 
from candidates proposed by the 
Minister of Colonies, and one from 


candidates proposed by the Minister 
of Finance. The latter four control 
company policy and have a veto 
power over decisions of the Council, 
although this has never been. used. 

The company has one of the ablest 
management groups in aviation to- 
day, headed by whip-smart Perier. A 
graduate of Brussels University law 
school, Perier joined SABENA §in 
1932, was appointed administrator in 
1938 and recently was voted the ad- 
ditional title of president. He, -was 
recently elected president of.the In- 
ternational Air Transport Assecia- 
tion, with Brussels selected as the 
locale of IATA’s 1948 meeting. 

Other key SABENA officials. in- 
clude: Tony Orta, general mamager; 
Rene Golstein, administrative -man- 
ager; F. Pirson, technical manager; 
and Leon Schoevaerts, commercial 
director. Fernand Martens is the 
company’s United States manager. 
Company personnel total more’ than 
2,600. 






When war came to Europe in 1939, 
SABENA’s service embraced a Euro- 
pean network with lines extending 
from Brussels to the main capitals 
of Europe, together with a liaison 
line connecting Belgium with her 
colony in Africa, and a network of 
routes in the Congo serving the cap- 
ital of each province and other com- 
mercial centers. 

The latter service was disrupted in 
September, 1939, and with invasion 
of the homeland in May, 1940. 
SABENA’s European operations were 
suspended. With many of its planes 
confiscated by Vichy authorities _at 
Algiers, its fieet was reduced to a 
few Junkers and Fokker planes sta- 
tioned in the Congo. Services on in- 
ternal lines in the colony were re- 
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sumed the latter part of 1940, and in 
conjunction with British Overseas 
Airways a route was opened from 
Cairo to Stanleyville and other Congo 
points. 

During the war period, traffic and 
route mileage increased steadily and 
SABENA’s fleet was increased by 
nine Lockheed Lodestars, seven ac- 
quired from the United States and 
two placed at SABENA’s disposal by 
the Congo government. Even so, V-E 
Day found the company woefully 
short of equipment and trained per- 
sonnel, as compared with prewar, 
and with nearly all its hangars and 
other ground installations in Europe 
reduced to rubble. But SABENA had 
an alert management, new American 
planes had been ordered in anticipa- 
tion of the end of the war, and the 
company was all set to start its come- 
back. 

Today all of SABENA’s prewar 
routes with the exception of those 
into Germany and Austria have been 
re-established, the Congo network 
has been extended, schedules in 
Europe are being increased as traffic 
warrants, and the North Atlantic 
service is well established. Traffic 
figures for the year 1946 show that 
SABENA transported 121,178 passen- 
gers (three times the 1938 figure) 
and 1,512,582- kilometer-tons of 
freight and mail (double 1938). 


Douglas-Trained Mechanics 


Equipment used in the European 
and North Atlantic services includes: 
three DC-6’s, eight passenger DC-4’s, 
one cargo DC-4, 13 passenger DC-3’s, 
and seven cargo C-47’s. Maintenance 
on these ships is done in SABENA’s 
well equipped shops at Haren Aero- 
drome, just outside Brussels, by 
nearly 600 mechanics and craftsmen. 
Most of these have been trained since 
end of the war, some under super- 
vision of Douglas Aircraft Co. per- 
sonnel and others under Belgians 
who took special instruction at the 
Douglas factory. All maintenance is 
under Felicien Pirson. 

Douglas has its European head- 
quarters at Haren, just across the 
field from SABENA’s shops, which 
means the airline has no difficulty in 
procurement of spares and accessories 
and can call upon Douglas men for 
technical advice or assistance. 

In shops at Leopoldville and Stan- 
eyville, 120 SABENA workers per- 
form all necessary maintenance on 
mgines and propellers of the six 
Loedstars and seven DC-3’s used on 
he Congo lines. Instrument and air- 
frame overhaul on these ships is 
done at Brussels. 

Because its fleet of nearly 50 
DC-3’s, DC-4’s and DC-6’s are all 
1ew postwar models, not converted 
military planes, SABENA figures it 
s in good shape, equipmentwise, and 
should face no substantial replace- 
nent. outlays-for several years. to 
‘ome. Its energies and planning now 
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are concentrated on completion of its 
ground installations (notably at 
Brussel’s Melsbroeck Airport), fu:- 
ther refinement of its operating tech- 
niques, improvement of regularity of 
its service, and solidification of its 
route system. 

In connection with the latter aim, 
SABENA currently has a delegation 
in Germany exploring the possibili- 
ties of restoring service sometime 
next year on routes from Brussels to 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Essen, Berlin 
and other points which were among 
SABENA’s most profitable route seg- 
ments before the war. The company 
also hopes to conclude arrangements 
for an extension to India next year, 
serving Karachi, Delhi and possibly 
Calcutta. And if, in addition, nego- 
tiations for service to Argentina are 
successful, SABENA will have just 
about what it wants in the way of 
a route system. 

Busiest of SABENA’s routes at 
present is the liaison line connecting 
Brussels with the Congo, which is 
an important source of raw mater- 
ials for Belgium as well as a secure 
market for her manufactures. DC-4 
equipment is used, and the Colony 
has been brought within one day of 
Brussels by air, as against several 
weeks by surface travel. Six flights 
per week make available a capacity 
of 15,768 passengers in each direc- 
tion—equal to half the white popu- 
lation of the Congo. 


International Airlines 
Still in ‘Interim’ Stage 

“The airplane flies faster than any 
other department of an airline,” Sir 
William Hildred, director general of 
the International Air Transport As- 
sociation, told the National Aviation 
Clinic at Springfield, Ill., on Nov 20. 

Sir William’s paper, read by S. 
Ralph Cohen, public relations officer 
of IATA, said, “It is one thing to fly 
a plane safely from point to point. 
It is another to gain all the necessary 
diplomatic clearances, to organize re- 
fueling and repair services, to set up 
a booking system that will courte- 
ously and happily handle four times 
more passengers than there are seats; 
to take the passenger, the crew and 
the plane through the maze of red 
tape which characterizes inter- 
national travel today.” 

He pointed. out that the airlines 
are “still attempting ‘to pack seven 
years of normal development—hin- 
dered by the war—into one or two 
years already crammed with abnor- 
mal expansion.” 

The publicity and impetus given to 
aviation during the war has created 
an inflated public expectation of serv- 
ice, Sir William said, “because no 
agency of transport has. been so 
promoted as has international, trans- 
port by air—and none has been so 
oversold.” He: declared that the 


international airlines are in fact pro- 
viding an interim service on interim 
facilities and are coping with a pub- 
lic demand of unimagined propor- 
tions. 








Foreign Air Briefs 








Australia: Although Australian Na- 
tional Airways and Trans-Australia Air- 
lines have increased their fares by 20% 
on main inter-capital city services, An- 
sett Airways has declined to do so on 
its services between Melbourne and 
Adelaide, and Melbourne and Sydney. 
The company plans to raise the seating 
capacity of its DC-3’s to 28 and to dis- 
continue serving full meals. However, 
fares on Ansett’s Melbourne-Hobart, 
Melbourne-Launceston services, in di- 
rect competition with the other lines, 
will prokably be raised to bring them 
in line with ANA and TAA. 


Canada: Three of four scheduled 
Canadian air carriers showed an oper- 
ating profit in July, but due to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines’ loss, the overall in- 
dustry result was a $49,008 deficit. TCA’s 
loss was $80,771. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines showed a $16,844 profit, Maritime 
Central $509, and Central Northern $14,- 
410. Non-scheduled carriers showed a 
profit of $138,341 in July. 


Denmark: Det Danske Luftfartselskab 
(DDL), which now operates a network 
of 13,439 miles, celebrated its 29th birth- 
day anniversary on Oct. 29. Since its 
formation in 1918, company has flown 
11,625,832 miles—4,800,000 of them dur- 
ing 1947. Passengers totaled 620,750, of 
which 128,000 have been carried this 
year. DDL maintains service to 46 cities, 
15 of them outside Europe. 


France: The International Aircraft 
Exhibition which was to be held in Paris 
in May, 1948, has been postponed until 
May, 1949. 


Russia: Air route mileage is now re- 
ported to exceed mileage of any other 
form of internal transport. There are 
eight main trunk lines linking 65 cities, 
and foreign service is operated by Aero- 
flot with regular runs to capitals of 15 
countries bordering the Soviet Union. 
Aeroflot has increased its route mileage 
by 7,500 to 93,150 during 1947, and is 
introducing a new Russian-designed 
transport with seating capacity of 27, 
as standard passenger aircraft on its 
system. It has also been reported that 
a transport with seating capacity of 70 
is being developed. 


Switzerland: SWISSAIR, Swiss Air 
Transport Co., Ltd., will transfer its 
Atlantic operations from Geneva to 
Zurich with expected opening of the 
Zurich-Kloten airport next April. Ef- 
fective Nov. 15, citizens of all countries 
in North, Central, and South America 
ne longer need a visa when visiting 
Switzerland. European countries af- 
fected by the ruling include the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Luxemburg. Reciprocal visa exemptions 
have been extended to Swiss citizens by 
all of those countries. 
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Administrative: 





Capt. Harold E. Gray, veteran master 
pilot of Pan American Airways, has 
been appointed division manager of the 
Pacific-Alaska Division. He has been 
serving as system planning manager. In 
his new position he will be right hand 
man of Thomas Wolfe, v.p. in charge of 
the division. 


Keith Davis, assistant to the president 
of Robinson Airlines Corp., Itaca, N. Y., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the intra-state carrier. Davis has been 
secretary and member of the board of 
directors of Robinson since last De- 
cember. 


Charles F. Woodling, has been trans- 
ferred from Kansas City where he was 
assistant to TWA’s director of labor re- 
lations, to assume new duties as man- 
ager of industrial relations for the east- 
ern region in New York. 


Thomas R. O’Rorke has been appointed 
executive representative for Braniff Air- 
ways in Ecuador. A veteran in interna- 
tional airline operation, O’Rorke was 
formerly a station manager in La Paz 
and has handled air operations in Bo- 
livia. 

Robert Wilson, formerly supervisor of 
ground transportation for Northwest Air- 
lines, has been named regional manager 
of South Central States for Air Cargo, 
Inc. Headquarters are at Dallas. 


Operations-Maintenance: 





James F. Roth, a veteran of more than 
15 years in military and airline com- 
munications work, has been appointed 
chief of landline communications for 
Pan American Airways’ Latin American 
Division, with headquarters in Miami. 
Before joining PAA last August, Roth 
was with Capital Airlines for 10 years 
and served as chief of communications. 
Ronald G. Schmidt, former radio engi- 
neer, has been named as Roth’s assistant. 


James M. Condon, airways engineer for 
PAA’s Latin American Division for two 
years, has been designated assistant 
superintendent of the division’s airways 
department. He will ke responsible for 
designs, specifications, estimates, con- 
struction, maintenance, and periodic in- 
spection of airports. 


M. Curtiss Fillmore, formerly with 
Douglas Aircraft, is now in charge of 
maintenance and procurement depart- 
ment of SABENA Belgian Air Lines on 
the east coast, with heasquarters at La 
Guardia Field. 


Cornelius N. Hart, flight navigator with 
Pan American Airways for five years, 
has been appointed operations represen- 
tative and assistant station manager of 
SABENA at La Guardia. 


George V. Zoller, formerly operations 
manager for American Airlines at Elkins, 
W. Va., has been transferred to same 
position at New Castle Airport, Wilming- 
ton, Del., where service was inaugurated 
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William V. McTaggart 
Heads Colonial’s Cargo Sales 


Nov. 29. Joseph W. Eaken, formerly 
chief agent at Knoxville, succeeds Zoller 
at Elkins. 


R. E. Wolf, who has been in operations 
department of Capital Airlines since 
1942, has been designated district oper- 
ations manager in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area. 


Traffic and Sales: 





William V. McTaggart, formerly of TACA 
and recently assistant to the vice presi- 
cent of Air Express International in 
New York, has been named director of 
cargo sales for Colonial Airlines. He is 
v.p. of the Aviation Section of the New 
York Board of Trade and has had 20 
years of experience in cargo and ex- 
press operations. 





Burnett 


Young 


John Young, Jr., formerly reservations 
manager in Boston and New York for 
Northeast Airlines, has been appointed 
manager of sales in New York. NEA 
has also named two new sales representa- 
tives, Curtis W. Shields, Jr., and Fred 
D. Neighbors. Shields was formerly with 
American Airlines for eight years, while 
Neighbors was with TWA. 





Robert M. Burnett, who joined Pan 
American Airways in 1939, has been ap- 
pointed airport traffic superintendent at 
La Guardia Field. He had been serving 
as assistant traffic manager at La 
Guardia since early this year. 


E. Spencer Garrett, a 10-year veteran 
with Pan American Airways, has been 
named manager of the Miami district 
sales office. He succeeds Porter Norris, 
recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Latin American Division. For the past 
year, Garrett has been PAA’s station 
traffiC manager at La Guardia Field, 
New York. 


Clyde S. Yarnell, associated with airline 
traffic activities since 1928, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
director of sales and advertising for 
Florida Airways. 


Selby Calkins, former public relations 
manager of Pan American Airways’ 
Pacific-Alaska Division, has been ap- 
pointed advertising promotion manager 
for PAA with headquarters in New 
York. He joined PAA more than a year 
ago, shortly after his release from Army 
Air Force duty. 


Charles W. Parrish, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed interline and agency representa- 
tive in the Washington area for Capital 
Airlines. Prior to joining Capital two 
years ago, he was associated with Engi- 
neering Research Corp., Hyattsville, Md. 


James E. Williams, a RCAF pilot during 
the war, has been appointed commercial 
representative in the Washington area 
for Capital Airlines. He will handle all 
commercial accounts and sport teams in 
Washington, succeeding M. James Barnes 
who becomes district sales manager in 
Milwaukee. Barnes joined Capital in 
1940, and has had 13 years of traffic 
and sales experience in air transporta- 
tion 


M. Wilson Offutt, 3rd, has been named 
district sales manager for Capital Air- 
lines in the Birmingham area. He has 
been with the line two years. 


Luis G. Fernandez, veteran Latin Ameri- 
can employe of Pan American Airways, 
has been appointed district traffic man- 
ager at San Salvador, El Salvador. He 
joined PAA in 1930 as a clerk, and since 
June, 1946, has been d.t.m. at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 


J. Marshall Sinclair, district traffic 
manager for Pan American Airways in 
Guatemala for the past two years, has 
been transferred to the same post in 
Venezuela. He replaces Alfredo Garcia 
Carias, who is moving to the U. S. Suc- 
ceeding Sinclair in Guatemala is Luis 
Porras, former assistant d.t.m., who has 
been with PAA for 12 years. 


Frank Kirchberg, who joined American 
Airlines in 1937, has been appointed 
West Virginia sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Charleston. Before the war 
he was sales representative at Chicago 
end Cincinnati. 


Edgar C. Hurn, formerly district sales 
manager for Northeast Airlines in Mon- 
treal, has been appointed district traffic 
manager in that city for Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways. 


Phillip N. Addabbo, assistant manager 
of Pan American Airways’ district sales 
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office in Miami for the past three years, 
has been transferred to the airline’s New 
York office as member of the staff of 
Richard C. Lounsbury, general traffic 
manager for the PAA system. He will 
serve as an expert on Latin American 
traffic matters. 
Gerard J. Martin, cargo sales representa- 
tive for American Airlines in Baltimore 
since last January, has been assigned to 
AA’s district office in Washington as 
cargo sales representative for both 
Washington and Baltimore. He joined 
the airline’s sales department in 1944. 

* a * a 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., has resigned as 
director of Air-Age Education Research, 
educational division of American Air- 
lines, and is returning to the public 
school field as educational consultant to 
boards of education specializing in school 
planning. 
John Guenther, formerly one of the 
editors of Newsweek magazine in New 
York City, has been appointed eastern 
public relations manager for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., succeeding Paul L. Brad- 
ley, who resigns to become v.p. of John 
B. Walker & Associates, international 
public relations firm. Bradley will con- 
tinue his association with Lockheed 
through the Walker organization, which 
handles public relations for the manu- 
facturer in Latin America. 
Jerry O’Brien, former test pilot for Bell 
Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright, has been 
named director of the Kentucky Aero- 
nautics Commission. 
Laurence LePage, well-known aero- 
nautical engineer and formerly president 
of Platt-LePage Aircraft Co., has joined 
the Adrian Bauer Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Philadelphia, in an executive ca- 
pacity. 
B. L. Whelan, general manager, Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., has been elected chairman of the 
Helicopter Council, Aircraft Industries 
Association. He succeeds Lawrence D. 
Bell, president of Bell Aircraft. 


Odlum Elected Board Chairman 
of Consolidated Vultee 


Floyd B. Odlum, head of Atlas 
Corp., on Nov. 20 was elected chair- 
man of the board of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. at a meeting 
in San Diego. 

Others elected to the board under 
the set-up which separates the avia- 
tion and non-aviation interests of 
Convair were: Ben. O. Howard, di- 

‘ctor, Atlas aviation division; Wil- 
am C. Rockefeller, manager of Al- 

n P. Adams and Associates; Emmett 

. McCabe, Atlas executive and war- 
time aide to Gen. H. H. Arnold; Os- 

ald L. Johnston, member of the 

w firm of Simpson, Thatcher and 
sartlett; C. E. Groesbeck, director, 
| lectric Bond and Share Co.; Rich- 
ord C. Patterson, Jr., chairman, Og- 
cen Corp.; George H. Shaw, member 

the law firm of Lee, Shaw and 

IcCreery and Sydney R._ Inch, 
iE basco Services, Inc. 

Harry B. Woodhead, president, and 

her top executives of Convair re- 
tain their posts. They were not up 
for election at this session. 
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By ERIC BRAMLEY 





WE HAVE here a letter from a fellow connected with the aviation in- 
dustry, and he’s just a little bit irked—and rightly so, we think 
He was in a certain city on business and had a reservation back home on a 
certain airline . . . He finished up his business early and went to the airline 
counter to see if he could get on an earlier flight . . . The agent said there 
was no such flight and that furthermore the trip on which he was booked 
was two hours late . . . “I said that if it was as late as that perhaps I would 
do better by taking the train,” says our complainant. “The man at the desk 
said perhaps I would . .”’ So he called the railroad station, but found he 
couldn’t do any better . . . Then a friend asked him if he had tried the other 
airline that had recently opened service between the same cities . . . He 
hadn’t because he didn’t know they were operating on that route . . . So 
he went to them (right across from the first airline’s desk) and got a seat 
on an early trip . . He ends his letter by saying that naturally these two 
airlines “are competitors on this route but it struck me as being particularly 
stupid that any airline traffic representative would let an airline passenger 
consider going by rail rather than suggest a competing airline if his own air- 
line was unable to give its customary good service . .” It seems to us that 
this writer’s criticism could well be taken to heart... . 
. 


Bob Burgess, the Deputy Second Assistant Postmaster General in 
charge of air postal transport, was telling us the other day that not so 
long ago his department sent letters to 40,000 large business houses in- 
forming them that if they returned an enclosed card the Post Office 
would be glad to send them an air mail route map... Burgess figured 
he’d probably get a couple of thousand replies and that it would be good 
air mail promotion to have maps on a lot of walls . . But he never 
dreamed that he’d get what he did—19,000 replies, and they’re still 
coming in. . . Luckily, he can fill ’em all . . . It was smart promotion 
that cost the Post Office comparatively little, because Dickie-Raymond, 
direct mail company, and U. S. Envelope Co., cooperated. . 

a 


There have been lots of things introduced as exhibits in Civil Aeronautics 
Board hearings, but American Airlines really went the boys one better a 
couple of weeks ago . . Edwin McElwain, American’s attorney, wanted to 
make sure that CAB Examiner James Keith knew how hard American was 
working to develop vacation travel on its system So he hauled into 
the hearing a technicolor sound film showing resort areas reached over 
American’s service to Mexico City . Examiner, witnesses, lawyers and 
spectators were thus treated to a short travel-talk, which probably proved to 
be the most interesting part of the hearing . Any day now we’re looking 
for somebody to introduce an airplane, complete with stewardesses, into 
evidence at one of these hearings... . 

» 


Pan American Airways’ Latin American Division has a real clever 
booklet telling its personnel how to handle passengers so as to keep them 
happy .. . It has tips on reservations, delayed flights, baggage handling, 
and a number of other things . . . On baggage handling, for example, the 
booklet remarks that “a passenger who Clippers happily southward while 
his baggage wings its way merrily northward is apt to be a bit unhappy 
. . Some people think a great deal of baggage flies the airlines con- 
tinuously, shunted from city to city and plane to plane till the end of time. 
Your care and attentiveness in handling baggage and personal effects can 
go far toward dispelling such a myth” . . . The rest of the material is 
equally well presented . . The booklet was prepared by LAD’s public 
relations section, of which: our able friend Roger Wolin is director. . 
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TWA President LaMotte T. Cohu found the following wire from a dogfood 
company staring him in the face one day recently: “Ronne Research Expedi- 
tion located at South Pole has requested immediate shipment of 1,000 pounds 
dogfood. Do you have trip scheduled in or around that area to drop 
food?” . . . Cohu informed the company that TWA didn’t have any schedules 
that were routed via the South Pole and also that he couldn’t see the prospect 
of any in the immediate future . . Which all adds up to no Connie for 


Ronne . 
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a= There’s ECONOMY in Direct Fuel injection 


The Wright fuel injection system— 
direct injection into the combustion 
chambers—means greater economy 
and improved engine performance. 
Developed originally for long 
range military operations by the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
in collaboration with the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, the direct 
fuel injection system was first in- 
troduced to commercial aviation on 
the Wright Cyclone 18 engines that 
now power many of the leading 
airlines of the world. The principal 
features of this system are: 


> Improved mixture distribution — 
Fuel is evenly metered directly to 


each cylinder under all operating 
conditions. 


> Improved fuel economy — Uni- 
form distribution permits a leaner 
basic metering setting. 
> improved stability and smooth- 
ness — Metering, distribution, and 
vaporization of fuel are controlled. 
> Improved starting and accelera- 
tion — Fuel is in combustion cham- 
bers the instant engine starts to turn. 
> Induction icing eliminated — No 
fuel is vaporized in induction 
system to cause temperature drop. 
The direct fuel injection system 
is another example of the many 


engineering advancements made 
available to the operator on Wright 
Cyclone engines. 
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CAA on Spot in VHF 


Omni-Range Controversy 


The VHF Omni-directional Radio 
Range, which the CAA is now in- 
stalling throughout the United States, 
is one of the more controversial is- 
sues currently being discussed by air- 
craft operators. There are valid rea- 
sons for many of the arguments be- 
ing used in opposing it, and although 
much opposition can be traced to the 
inherent tendency to resist change, 
some blame can be placed on the CAA 
for the poor sales psychology which 
has been practiced throughout the 
development of this facility. There is 
a very definite feeling prevalent that 
all of the bad characteristics of the 
equipment have not been as widely 
publicized as its good qualities have 
been. 

It is quite generally agreed that 
the obsolescent low frequency, four- 
course radio range must be replaced 
by or reinforced with an improved 
all-weather device. This new device, 
to be ideal, should be capable of pro- 
viding accurate and reliable azimuth 
information to the aircraft which re- 
quire it and can afford it. At the same 
time, the device should provide a less 
accurate service to aircraft which 
cannot or will not install precise and 
expensive airborne receivers. The fact 
remains that the VHF Omni-range is 
the only facility available today 
which shows much promise of meet- 
ing both of these requirements. 


Two Main Objections 

The objections to the omni-range 
generally can be classified in one of 
two categories: (1) the possible lack 
of accuracy and reliability needed for 
ntricate navigation and traffic con- 
trol purposes; and (2) the cost, 
weight and complexity of airborne 
quipment. After many months of 
iscussion and demonstration, the 
‘AA has not been able effectively to 
ounter these objections. 

Accuracy and Reliability: In any 
ystem of traffic control, the accuracy 
ith which aircraft can be navigated 
yutinely is one of the most impor- 
int factors. Unless this accuracy is 
niformly excellent, other means 
iust be employed by the traffic con- 
‘ol agency to insure safe separation 
f aircraft under instrument condi- 
ons. The means usually employed 

that of wide longitudinal and lat- 
ral separation, which reacts in turn 
) reduce the flow of aircraft through 
r into a given area. 


The concept of the bearing and 


cistance type of radio navigation has 
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been accepted by the United States 
and by ICAO. In this concept, the 
pilot of an aircraft has a natural 
method of visualizing his geographi- 
cal position. His position information, 
when complete, tells him that he is 
X degrees and Y miles from a known 
point. This is the same information 
he normally extracts from a map or 
from the ground when flying visu- 
ally. 

Unfortunately, this concept of radio 
navigation imposes a strict require- 
ment on the azimuth facility of the 
system. For example, an error of 2 
degrees translates into an error of 
less than 200 ft. at a distance of 1 
mile from the range station. But this 
same 2 degree error translates into 
an error of approximately 2 miles at 
a distance of 60 miles. 

Personnel within the CAA at var- 
ious times have talked rather freely 
of errors not to exceed 2 degrees in 
the signals transmitted by VHF omni- 
range stations. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the accuracy of a radio 
range station could be checked read- 
ily by individuals who might be 
skeptical. However, in this case, few 
receivers having sufficient accuracy 
were available, and the few that 





were available were quite expensive. 
Moreover, no suitable airborne an- 
tenna had been developed, and it was 
not easy to segregate errors origi- 
nating at the ground station. from 
errors due to airborne receiving 
equipment. 

Recently, however, prtecise re- 
ceivers and good airborne antennas 
have been’ failing to obtain results 
claimed by the CAA. These results 
indicate that considerable additional 
development work must be done on 
the ground station before the over- 
all system error can be minimized 
as an adverse factor in traffic con- 
trol. Especially is this true when 
cognizance is taken of the known 
effects which transmitter sites can 
have upon the accuracy of the trans- 
mitted signals. There are definite in- 
dications that many operators feel 
that the CAA, having sold the pro- 
gram to Congress, is not doing all it 
can to perfect the accuracy of the 
facility. 

Cost and Complexity: There is a 
natural and an admirable desire to 
keep flying cheap and simple. No one 
wants to see the pilot’s job become 
any more complex, nor to see the 
cost drive airplanes from the air. 
However, progress isn’t often made 
without some penalties somewhere. 
The problem imposed by the opera- 
tion of numerous aircraft in a finite 
area is not a simple one, and the 
equipment used for its solution will 
necessarily be complex. Too few peo- 
ple realize that the horse and buggy 
days in aviation have passed. 

It would be nice to have all- 
weather, accurate, reliable, all-azi- 
muth information provided in all air- 




















ILS in Service— 


The network of Instrument Landing Systems in operation on Nov. 
1 are shown in above map prepared by Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration. According to CAA, the following airlines were authorized to use ILS aids 
at a total of 41 cities: American, Braniff, Delta, Continental, Chicago and Southern, 
Northeast, Pan American, Southwest, Eastern, National, and United. Several others had 


applications in process of approval. 


With 52 installations completed, CAA reported 


that 47 others were underway, either in the installation or testing stage. 
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craft at a cost of 5 pounds in weight 
and: $25 in money. But this prob- 
ably will not happen in our day. The 
truth is that the VHF omni-range is 
thesmost promising facility in sight 
today in this respect, and it is going 
to cost the aircraft operators much 
more in terms of weight and dollars 
than any of them want to pay. But 
if it is as good as the CAA claims, 
the operators at least will have a 
much better facility than they have 
ever had before. 


Close Cooperation Needed 


In order to provide all the desir- 
able functions which omni-range at- 
tempts, close cooperation is neces- 
sary between airborne and ground 
equipments. 

It will no longer be possible to 
purchase a “cheap and dirty” re- 
ceiver and tune it to a ground sta- 
tion and receive good quality infor- 
mation as all-inclusive as that pro- 
vided by omni-range. The necessary 
receivers are complex, and on to- 
day’s market, cost as much as some 
airplanes. 

Unfortunately, the best form of 
instrumentation for the small air- 
plane is the most expensive of the 
two types now possible. However, 
this type of instrumentation is com- 
parable to the highly desirable ADF, 
and is static free. Most small aircraft 
owners have no such equipment to- 
day, but doubtless would desire it 
if it were within their economic 
grasp. In short, the simplest adequate 
equipment will cost more, but will 
give a far better grade of service 
than the average small aircraft op- 
erator has had before. And certainly, 
as the flyable air space becomes more 
congested, a more accurate and re- 
liable facility must be required on all 
aircraft that wish to fly on the air- 
ways. 


Cost of Equipment 


How much will airborne equipment 
cost? It is reliably reported that the 
airlines are paying about $1500 for 
the airborne receiver and two types 
of pilot instrumentation. But they 
are obtaining ILS reception, VHF 
communications reception and two- 
course VHF radio range reception 
from this same receiver. Some manu- 
facturers of radio equipment believe 
that a simplified receiver, if pro- 
duced in quantity, could retail at a 
price between $200 and $300 with one 
type of pilot instrumentation. This 
price is merely a conjecture and is 
contingent upon many factors. 

This same receiver also would pro- 
vide VHF voice reception which will 
be needed in order to communicate 
with control towers and communi- 
cations stations. But before any such 
price can be realized, a specification 
must be written and plans made 
for production on a large scale. Pub- 
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lic safety on the airways demands 
that reasonable accuracies be built 
into the minimum quality receivers 
for reasons of traffic control. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is charged by law with “The 
encouragement and development of 
an air-transportation system prop- 
erly adapted to the present and fu- 
ture needs of the foreign and domes- 
tic commerce of the U.S... .” It has 
seen fit to place its faith in the VHF 
omni-directional radio range. But 
somewhere along the road it appears 
that the CAA has lost the confidence 
of the majority of the users of the 
airways system, as regards the omni- 
range. Obviously then either the 
range itself was a poor selection as 
a facility, or the CAA has not 
evolved acceptable answers to several 
of the technical and economic aspects 
of its installation. 


CAA's Turn to Act 


Since an active installation pro- 
gram is now well under way, with 
some 440 stations involved in the 
program, it would appear that it is 
the further responsibility of the CAA 
to (1) demonstrate that the omni- 
range does accomplish the accuracy 
and reliability it has been repre- 
sented to do, and (2) develop speci- 
fications and encourage manufac- 
turers to provide airborne receivers 
at a price which the average air- 
craft operator can afford to pay. 
The next move is certainly up to the 
CAA. 








Heart of the air 


Air Conditioner—"**".°". 
conditioning sys- 


tem of the Boeing Stratocruiser is this air 
recovery unit, from which hundreds of 
feet of plastic ducts run throughout the 
plane. The unit shown here consists of 
seven fibreglas filters—one of which is 
removed—and an activated charcoal 
odor remover. Cooling is handled by 
the Freon gas refrigeration system; 
heating, by two combustion heaters. The 
psychometer turns on fine sprays of water 
in the recovery unit for humidification. 
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Haire Trophies: Winners of 1947 Hair« 
Airport Trophies for outstandin; 
achievement in airport development and 
operation have been announced by Na 
tional Aeronautic Association as fol 
lows: (1) The Oklahoma City Down- 
town Airpark, for close-in, in-town o 
resort airparks or air harbors category 
(2) William L. Anderson, Pennsylvania 
state director of aeronautics, in category 
of airports serving commercial and per- 
sonal non-scheduled flying; (3) Bud L 
Holman, manager of Vero Beach, Fila., 
airport in domestic trunk airline termi- 
nal category; (4) Col. J. Victor Dallin, 
director, Philadelphia bureau of aero- 
nautics, in the international airline 
terminal airport category. Awards were 
presented Nov. 20 at banquet of fifth 
annual National Aviation Clinic, Spring- 
field, Il. 


Westchester County: TWA is filing 
application with CAB to use Westchester 
County Airport at Harrison, N. Y., as a 
provisional field, according to Milton N. 
Weir, president of North American Air- 
port, operators of the field. Weir stated 
that Westchester is open 5 to 30% longer 
during foggy weather than either La 
Guardia or Newark Airport, pointing 
out that its use should help alleviate 
the stacking of planes in foggy condi- 
tions. American Airlines, he said, has 
spent approximately $200,000 to install 
temporary terminal facilities, aprons, 
and compass locater stations at West- 
chester and is now using the field for 
provisional purposes. 


Louisville: TWo major airports, both 
slightly more than five miles from center 
of the city, will soon be available here. 
The Louisville and Jefferson County Air 
Board plans to make Standiford Field 
the principal airport and use Bowman 
Field, the city’s first airport, as an alter- 
nate. The Standiford Field property 
acquired by the Air Board in 1940 com- 
prises 1200 acres and has three 5,000-ft. 
runways, all of which can be extended. 
The Air Board is concluding negotiations 
to take over Standiford from War As- 
sets Administration. Plans are already 
drawn for a new administration build- 
ing and CAA has recommended a grant 
in aid of about $400,000 for development 
of the field and its facilities. Use of 
Standiford will open the way for four- 
engined service, not now possible at 
Bowman. Al Near is director of the 
airports. 


Los Angeles: Allocation of $310,000 a 
city’s share in cost of the fog dispersa 
system for Los Angeles Airport has bee: 
authorized by the L. A. Board of Air 
port Commissioners. The city’s expen 
diture will be returned over a five-yea 
period by the airlines, which also wil 
pay cost of operation and maintenanc: 
Bids for the FIDO system are schedule 
for early release. 


Washington: The Washington Board 
of Trade is starting a program to mak 
National Airport an international por 
of entry second to none. Congress wi 
be asked to create an airport authorit 
for Washington with jurisdiction ove 
a customs-free port of export and im- 
port. 
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CAA Sets Standards for Air Carrier Airports 


Runway standards recently an- 
nounced by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Nov. 15, 1947, p. 14) set maximum 
lengths, widths afd bearing strength 
of runways for each class of air car- 
rier field for which Federal money is 
available. Purpose of the order is to 
guide CAA employes regarding ap- 
provals and recommendations for 
runway design, to indicate to sponsors 
of airport projects the extent to which 
Federal-aid airport funds will be ap- 
plicable to their projects, and to 
indicate to manufacturers and opera- 
tors of transport type aircraft the 
kind of runways which will be avail- 
able at airports built with Federal 
assistance. 

The CAA standards follow: 


1,000 feet of elevation above sea level, 
and one-half of 1% for each degree 
by which the mean temperature of 
the hottest month of the year, aver- 
aged over a period of years, exceeds 
the standard temperature. Runway 
gradient also will be taken into ac- 
count in determining length. 

Definitions of the six classifications 
of airports listed in the order are as 
follows: 

Feeder—Airports to serve certif- 
icated feeder line airlines. 

Local—Airports to serve smaller 
cities on airline trunk routes. 

Express—<Airports at important 
cities or junction points on trunk 
routes. 

Deluxe—Airports serving aircraft 
making long non-stop domestic flights. 


Pavement Loading 





Runway Taxiway Landing Strip Per wheel in Ibs. 

Air Carrier f feet feet Single Dual 
Service Length Width Width Width Wheel Wheel 
Feeder ....... 3500 100 40 300 15,000 20,000 
EE ctcosces 4200 150 50 400 30,000 40,000 
ore ait 5000 150 60 500 45,000 60,000 
Demme ....... 5900 150 75 500 60,000 80,000 
Internatl. 7000 200 75 500 75,000 100,000 
Intl. Expr. 8400 200 100 500 100,000 125,000 
The runway lengths established are International—Airports terminating 


for airports at sea level, and a tem- 
perature of 59 degrees Fahrenheit. 
These lengths will be increased for 
airport elevation by 7% for each 


long international flights. 

International Express—A irports 
serving the highest type of trans- 
oceanic flights. 
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G UPPOSE you are flying along and 
run into icing conditions. If you are 
old-fashioned about such situations you 
will start the de-icer boots or fire up 
the burners and apply heat to surfaces 
on which ice likes to accumulate. 

But suppose you consider these meth- 
ods antiquated. The thing to do, we are 
told by Vincent J. Schaefer, who first 
created rain and snow by dropping dry 
ice into clouds, is to pull a trigger and 
fire some compressed carbon dioxide or 
silver iodide bullets from a gun in the 
nose of your plane. These bullets will 
speed a couple of miles out ahead, 
changing all the supercooled moisture 
in your path into ice crystals, and con- 
tinucusly dissipating icine conditions be- 
fore you get to them. 

For climbing and descending through 
an icing level you don’t even have to 
have one of these guns, we are told by 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, who works with 
Mr. Schaefer at the General Electric 
research laboratory. You bide your time 
for fifteen minutes or so while a special 
plane flies through or above the super- 
cooled clouds seeding them with dry 
ice pellets. 

It seems that the resulting crystalliza- 
tion spreads laterally as well as down- 
ward, so that a plane doing the seeding 
over a square or circular pattern can 
clear about fifteen square miles a 
minute, or 1,000 square miles an hour. 

If you want all the details, there is a 
20,000 word report on the joint project 
undertaken at General Electric for the 
Air Force, Signal Corps and Office of 
Naval Research. 


© 

Electrically-heated NESA glass, which 
several airlines have installed experi- 
mentally in various aircraft, will be used 
in seven eye-level panels in the new 
Boeing Stratocruiser cockpit as a part 
of the all-thermal anti-icing system. 
Other components include eight com- 
bustion heaters (three in each of the 
outboard engine nacelles and two in the 
tail), and resistance heating elements 


running lengthwise in each blade of the 
four-bladed reversible Curtiss electric 
propellers. 


* 

Cooled exhaust gas is now being used 
experimentally in a couple of Navy 
planes for reducing fire hazard. The low 
oxygen-content gases are used to 
blanket vacant spaces in fuel tanks and 
adjacent wing sections. 

The Navy explains that although at- 
mosphere normally contains 19 percent 
oxygen, a reduction of only five percent 
in oxygen content will effectively sup- 
press combustion. The new process holds 

— the oxygen level in and around fuel 

pc-3 oe-4 tanks at approximately 10 percent. 
ka = ad In developing the idea for the Navy, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. and Cornell Uni- 
2 How successful Capital Airlines has been in reducing mechanical versity have worked it out so that ex- 

Cutting Delays— aircraft delays in recent months is illustrated above. With haust gases are cooled by heat exchange 

DC-3's, as shown on the left, Capital decreased aircraft delays on a systemwide basis from to around 70 degrees, then passed 

164 in May, to 144 in June, 132 in July, and 106 in August, an overall reduction of 36% through a pressure relief valve which 

from May to August. The DC-4 record was even better. From 164 delays in May, the vents the system under critical pressure. 

figure moved up to 178 in June, then dropped to 133 in July, and 89 in August, a 46% began _ into the yf — has i 

reduction in delays over the four-month period. Credited as contributing factor in the pean pans ged cone eel oe Rt 

improved record was company's reorganization of maintenance setup and centralization outside air to enter the tank in case of 
of work at Washington base. failure. 
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LURIA STANDARD HANGAR CONSTRUCTED FOR NORTH AMERICAN AIRPORT 
CORPORATION AT WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


LURIA STANDARD HANGARS are available 
in both curved and gable type roofs with 
clear door openings from 60 feet to 200 feet. 
The contour clearances are designed to 
accommodate all standard makes of planes. 
By allowing complete freedom of choice in 
length and in size and type of lean-to’s, 
these Standard Units can be adapted to 
meet any combination of shop, storage and 
office requirements. All sizes of Luria Stand- 
ard Hangars are designed in two weights— 
one to meet the load requirements of north- 
ern climates, and the other to effect the 
utmost economy for southern climates. Sup- 
plementing the Standard line, Luria is also 
prepared to design and furnish Hangars to 
meet any special requirements. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 FIFTH AVENUE Ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 1734 CANDLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 





INTERNATIONAL 
FLARES 


APPROVED EQUIPMENT 
FOR STINSON 
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Pilot, CAA Share Blame 
In Capital Airlines Accident 


Official findings of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board relating to the crash 
of a Capital Airlines’ DC-4 near 
Leesburg, Va., last June 13, indicate 
the probable cause of the accident 
was “the action of the pilot in de- 
scending below minimum en route 
altitude under conditions of weather 
which prevented adequate visual 
reference to the ground.” A contri- 
buting cause, CAB said, was “faulty 
clearance given by Airway Traffic 
Control, tacitly approved by the 
company dispatcher, and accepted by 
Flight 410.” 

Recurrent criticism of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration appeared 
throughout the report. Additional 
blame was placed on Capital and on 
the deceased pilot, Capt. Horace 
Stark. The latter, according to CAB, 
in asking for a particular clearance on 
which to bring his plane into Wash- 
ington, its scheduled destination, 
“was asking for something in viola- 
tion of company rules.” 

Stark had requested clearance to 
make his approach over a navigation 
facility known as the Arcola radio 
range. PCA had not been authorized 
to use this facility. The PCA dis- 
patcher who tacitly approved the 
clearance given “was totally uncon- 
versant with the fact that the 
Arcola range had not been approved 
for use by the company, and that the 
pilot had not been qualified to fly it.” 

Chief blame for the faulty clear- 
ance which contributed to the acci- 
dent was placed on Washington Air- 
way Traffic Control, a function of 
CAA. Clearance given was below 
minimums for the area but the pilot 
was never advised of this. Board 
stressed, however, that ultimate re- 
sponsibility lay with the pilot, who 
“exercised poor judgment in attempt- 
ing to conduct the flight between 
Martinsburg and Arcola at an alti- 
tude less than 3000 feet.” 

In an appendix, CAB listed correc- 
tive action taken as a result of the 
accident investigation. Mentioned 
prominently were efforts of CAB, 
CAA and the airlines to establish 
standard minimum enroute instru- 
ment cruising altitudes. Lack of uni- 
formity in such minimums prior to 
the accident came in for considerable 
criticism by the Board. Also men- 
tioned was a regulation which makes 
mandatory the equipping of all sche- 
duled air carrier aircraft with ab- 
solute terrain indicators in addition 
to aneroid altimeters by Feb. 15, 1948. 


CAB Cites Pilot in Eastern 
Accident Near Galax, Va. 
“Action of the pilot in attempting 
a let-down without having positively 
determined the position of the air- 
craft” was cited by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s official report as the 


probable cause of Eastern Air Lines’ 
accident near Galax, Va., last Jan. 12. 
“A contributing factor,” CAB re- 
ported, “was the erroneous naviga- 
tion of the pilot which on at least 
two occasions led him to believe that 
he was farther south than he actually 
was.” 

The report contained considerable 
information on Weather at the time 
of the accident, rainy with low ceil- 
ing and fog, and on the radio aids 
in the area. At least one of these 
radio aids, the Winston-Salem radio 
range, was intermittently inoperative 
about the time of the accident. 
Nevertheless, CAB spared no criti- 
cism of the pilot, Capt. Harold N. 
Haskew, whose flight planning was 
described as “not adequate.” 

“The pilot was without justification 
in his deviation from standard com- 
pany route procedures in not flying 
directly to Greensboro from Roan- 
oke,” the report stated. “Instead of 
following procedures which would 
have enabled him to use the best 
radio facilities available, the captain 
chose to fly directly to Winston- 
Salem from Roanoke, thereby com- 
promising the safety of the flight in 
order to gain a few minutes time.” 


Improved Runway Lighting 
Standards Urged by CAB 


Improved runway lighting stand- 
ards are advocated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in its official re- 
port on the accident involving a 
United Air Lines DC-3 a year ago at 
Cleveland Municipal Airport. 

After citing probable cause of the 
accident as “the error of the pilot in 
establishing an approach toward an 
area not cleared for landing, as a re- 
sult of having mistaken the end 
markers of Runway 23 for those of 
Runway 31,” the Board gave as its 
opinion: 

“That more complete standards 
should be prepared for the purpose 
of airport approval for air carrier 
night operations; that such stand- 
ards should require runway lighting 
facilities at all airports at which in- 
strument approaches at night under 
conditions of low visibility and ceil- 
ings are contemplated; and _ that 
where the runway lighting deviates 
materially from the provisions of the 
pertinent standard, compensation 
should be made by increase in mini- 
mums to the extent dictated by such 
deviation.” 


TWA Radio Service to Paris 


FWA plans to inaugurate direct 
radio service between the company’s 
New York station and one operated 
by Air France in Paris. Paul Golds- 
borough, director of communications, 
said this point-to-point radio service 
will handle traffic relating to both 
companies’ trans-Atlantic operation, 
supplementing present radio service 
operating under jurisdiction of ICAO. 
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ALPA Shows ILS Preference 


“Clean-cut preference for the 
Instrument Landing System (ILS) 
over Ground Control Approach 
(GCA) by a top heavy majority” 
is claimed for airline pilots by the 
Air Line Pilots Association in re- 
porting a recent poll conducted by 
the Association. David L. 
Behncke, ALPA president, stated 
that the margin of preference, as 
reflected in a questionnaire survey 
of 57 ALPA councils, was 50 to 1. 


Results showed that 50 of the 
councils preferred ILS as a pri- 
mary landing aid, while only one 
voted for GCA. Of the 50 pre- 
ferring ILS, 12 additionally recom- 
mended that GCA be used as a 
secondary aid. Although the three 
GCA sets now in auxiliary service . 
at New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington have not been in full oper- 
ation, only six councils “reserved 
listing of preference because of in- 
sufficient experience with either 
system upon which to base a defi- 
nite conclusion.” 











Martin 2-0-2 Qualifies 
For 39,900-Lbs. Gross 


The 2-0-2 transport has passed 
tests under CAA supervision leading 
to certification for gross weight of 
39,900 pounds, the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. has reported. The plane origi- 
nally was certified for 38,000, and the 
higher gross means that about 300 
more gallons of fuel can be carried, 
company officials said. 

At full 39,900 pounds gross, the 
2-0-2 has a runway length require- 
ment under CAA restrictions of 3,500 
feet for take-off, and, with full land- 
ing weight of 38,000 pounds, of 4,000 
feet for landing. With 38,000 pounds 
gross, and without water injection, 
the plane’s runway requirement for 
take-off is 3,630 feet, its landing re- 
quirement with 36,500 pounds being 
3,850 feet. 


Newark Becomes New Domicile 
For TWA Pilots, Hostesses 


In line with the new air traffic 
vattern for the New York area, TWA 
ilots are flying out of Newark, mak- 
ng that a new domicile for both 
ostesses and pilots. Flight engineers 
vill continue to be based at La 
ruardia, since no four-engined flights 
rill originate at Newark. 


Dperations Division’ for TWA 


TWA recently changed the name 
f its transportation department to 
“operations division,” with John A. 
Collings as v. p. operations-trans- 
continental, and Otis F. Bryan, v. p. 
( perations-international. 
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Temperature Ruling 
Hurts U. S. Carriers 


U. S. international airlines are con- 
vinced that they will be at a consid- 
erable disadvantage in their competi- 
tion with foreign flag carriers during 
the next 10 months because of in- 
terim Civil Air Regulations which re- 
quire them to operate under a tem- 
perature accountability formula while 
foreign operators generally operate 
under less rigid performance stand- 
ards. 

The issue probably will not be re- 
solved on an international basis until 
next September when the U. S. and 
British views are submitted to ICAO 
in Montreal. The two countries could 
not agree on a formula at a meeting 
of the airworthiness and operations 
committee held in Paris recently. 

Milton W. Arnold, ATA v. p.—op- 
erations and engineering, said that 
there is no question but U. S. opera- 
tors are being hurt economically, 
particularly where operations enter 
the tropical zone. He said ATA is 
now collecting data as to the extent of 
the injury. So far ATA has received 
enly general information which indi- 
cates, Arnold said, that some carriers 
will suffer considerable financial loss. 
He mentioned one point in particular 
—Havana. He said preliminary re- 
ports indicated that under certain 
conditions, Chicago and Southern and 
National might have to sacrifice from 
15 to 60% of their passenger loads to 
operate into the Havana airport with 
its 4,000 foot runways. At the same 
time, he stated, one foreign carrier 
was bringing full loads into this port. 


Hoyt Disagrees 

R. D. Hoyt, chief of the Internation- 
al Regulations Division of CAB, is not 
inclined to agree that the competitive 
advantage to foreign flag carriers will 
be substantial because he believes 
that most foreign carriers, operating 
into tropical areas, do take high tem- 
peratures into account in their oper- 
ations. He believes it is essential that 
U. S. airlines continue operating 
under the interim formula until next 
March 1 when the _ experimental 
period ends. 

“To avoid serious economic dislo- 
cations in the future, it is highly 
desirable to establish uniformity in 
the application of performance re- 
quirements so that everyone will be 
operating under the same weights and 
under the same conditions,” Hoyt 
said. Hoyt believes if the U. S. car- 
riers operate under a permanent for- 
mula after March 1 it will strengthen 
the U. S. position at Montreal next 
September when ICAO will consider 
the matter again. He believes that the 
U. S. position will be supported by a 
majority of the other member states. 

Essential differences in the British- 
American views are largely a matter 
of degree. The U. S. would determine 
what the monthly mean temperature 
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. . Fin ger-tip 
Finger-Tip Control—- | or 
an airplane is demonstrated by Stanley 
Jevitt, General Electric engineer, aboard 
one of the company's flying laboratories 
at Schenectady, N. Y. The control sta- We are proud to present it— 
tion, normally mounted between pilot ae aa 
and co-pilot, is part of a new, light- We would feel equally privileged to forward to you additional 
weight, all-electric automatic pilot re- information and discuss with you any procurement you may 
cently developed by GE for the Navy. now be planning. 

A similar type of automatic pilot for the 


Air Force is undergoing developmental ADDRESS INQUIRIES to Steward- Davis, 13501 S. Western, Gardena, 
testing. California. CABLE: STEDAV Los Angeles, Phone PLymouth 5-5144. 


is at each airport, establish the weight STEWARD - DAVIS 13501 S. WESTERN, GARDENA, CALIFORNIA 


limitation based on runway lengths 
and obstacles and then permit a 20- 
degree leeway both above and below 


the mean temperature for the month’s THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
operations. 


The British on the other hand poe of Social Sahimenne 


This fine converted and warranteed engine, completely over- 
hauled, test-run, prepared for long-time storage and packaged 
for shipment, is available at $1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles, to opera- 
tors anywhere in the world. 

















would set a maximum mean monthly ‘ - 
temperature and then permit the car- and Public A ffairs 
rier to add to the load when the am- 1901 F St, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 











bient temperature was below the 
maximum mean. The British also 
would reevaluate the so-called hid- 

den margins in the present perform- SECOND ANNUAL 
ance requirements, which include 


——_ AIR TRANSPORTATION INSTITUTE 


January 7 through January 30, 1948 
Navigator Deadline Extended Y ° y 

Extension until next March 15 of 
the deadline for certification of air 
carrier flight navigators employed in 
scheduled operations was granted by 


Held for present and prospective executives in all fields of 
aviation and air transport throughout the nation—in coopera- 
tion with Civil Aeronautics Administration and Air Transport 
Association of America. 





CAB when it was found that circum- Fifty outstanding air transport leaders such as James M. Landis, 
stances made it impossible to com- CAB Chairman, Emory T. Nunnely, General Counsel, and L. Welch 
plete examination and certification of Pogue, former chairman, CAB; Theodore P. Wright, Administrator, 
navigators by the original Nov. 15 CAA;. Robert Ramspeck, Executive Vice President, ATA; H. F. Law, 
date. Airmen currently authorized Superintendent, New York Airports; H. W. Nourse, Vice President, 
by a scheduled air carrier to engage United Airlines will discuss vital problems in three week full time 
in the performance of flight naviga- Institute. Field trips to airports, plane production and repair fa- 
tor’s duties are allowed to continue to cilities. Approved by Veterans Administration under Public Law 
act in that capacity until the new 346. 


deadline date. , , 
For information and room reservation, write or phone 


‘ Professor L. M. Homberger, The American University, 

ACSC Retained by Venezuelan Line 1901 F St. N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. MEtropolitan 0258. 
Air Carrier Service Corp. has been 

retained by Linea Aeropostal Vene- 

zOlana, national airline of Venezuela, , 

to manage the shipment to Caracas of 7 FINAL REGISTRATION DECEMBER 30 

new aircraft purchased in the U. S. 
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Subjects Announced for SAE 
Transport Meeting, Dec. 1-3 

James M. Landis, CAB chairman, 
will discuss “A Special Inquiry on 
Air Safety” as principal speaker at 
the concluding dinner of the SAE 
Air Transport Meeting scheduled for 
Kansas City, Dec. 1-3. 

At the opening session, J. H. Brew- 
ster, III, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp., will discuss the determination 
of the optimum airplane-powerplant 
combination. R. D. Speas and J. J. 
Casey, American Airlines, will speak 
on cargo aircraft requirements. 

Other speakers and subjects of 
their papers include: Walter Pro- 
kosch, of the George S. Armstrong 
Co., the design of terminal buildings; 
H. O. Wright, Jr., Public Airport 
Service, Inc., economical airport 
planning; E. P. Warner, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, prob- 
lems of international standardization 
of civil air regulations; Robert Fergu- 
son, Pan American Airways, air trans- 
port ground operating costs; 

William Littlewood, American 
Airlines, standardization and simpli- 
fication for the air transport indus- 
try; J. M. Picton, Kansas City Plan- 
ning Commission, importance of noise 
reduction in airport location and lay- 
out; H. L. Erickson, Douglas Air- 
craft Co., problems of noise reduc- 
tion from airplane design standpoint; 

Col. Mark J. Maidel, Scandinavian 
Airlines System, aircraft engine 


trouble shooting; Milton W. Arnold, 
Air Transport Association, proposed 
air traffic control and _ controlled 
handling systems for high speed air- 
craft. 


Eclipse-Pioneer Consolidates 


West Coast Facilities 

The Eclipse-Pioneer Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. has consoli- 
dated its sales and service facilities 
on the West Coast for its complete 
line of aircraft instrument and ac- 
cessory products. Offices are located 
at 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, 
Calif. Combined service activities are 
directed by E. O. Cooper, assisted by 
D. E. Hayward, instrument specialist, 
and E. E. Tissot, accessory specialist. 
Sales are handled by G. E. Pellon, 
A. E. Bell, and Sid Webster. 


AMC Overhauls AOA DC-4 


A contract for major overhaul of 
Douglas DC-4 aircraft for American 
Overseas Airlines has been disclosed 
by Aviation Maintenance Corp., Van 
Nuys, Calif. In addition to the pre- 
scribed 8,000-hour overhaul, AMC 
will install fire prevention items re- 
quired by CAA and make some spe- 
cial modifications for greater passen- 
ger comfort. The contract marks 
AMC’s first commercial overhaul 
work for an airline. AOA indicated 
that the contract was for one DC-4, 
and resulted from crowding of 
American’s facilities at Tulsa. 
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SAFETY SLANTS 


A constantly recurring hazard in air- 
craft maintenance work is the drain- 
ing of flammable liquids from the va- 
rious systems of the plane. Gasoline 
drains, anti-icing system checks and hy- 
draulic line service are familiar ex- 
amples of this. No one has to be told of 
the seriousness of the hazards involved 
in handling gasoline and the dangers 
that carelessness may involve. Fewer 
maintenance men realize that alcohol 
and, to a lesser extent, hydraulic fluid, 
ignite with relative ease and have caused 
many serious fires. A hangar at Tulsa 
was extensively damaged during the 
war when an electrical short ignited hy- 
draulic fluid. More recently a bad fire 
occurred when draining alcohol spilled 
on a defective electrical outlet box under 
a plane. There is record of alcohol flow- 
ing from an open line when a valve was 
inadvertently opened and becoming ig- 
nited by a spark from an electric drill. 

Even being aware of these hazards is 
not enough. We should know what to 
do about them. Here are a few simple 
rules that will help to keep the fire haz- 
ard to a minimum while performing 
flammable liquid drains: 

1. Gasoline and alcohol should be 
drained only outdoors. 

2. Draining should be done into closed 
metal containers. 

3. Provide ground connections be- 
tween the plane, funnel and drain can. 

4. All potential sources of ignition 
such as electrical equipment and operat- 
ing gasoline units should be removed to 
a safe distance. 

5. Use only vapor-proof flashlights 
and extension lights. 

6. Make sure that no valve on an open 
fuel or alcohol line can be accidentally 
operated. 








> ¢- + *# 


United Air Lines operations at New 
York won first place in the airline 
operation division of the Greater New 
York Safety Council’s six-month In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Cvuntest 
just ended. Congratulations to Andy 
Pyros, UAL’s safety engineer at LG and 
to the supervisers and men who ac- 
complished this fine record. Andy re- 
ported a lost time accident rate of 7.40 
per million man hours. American Air- 
lines, runner up in the contest, reported 
an 8.81 rate. 

* * + * 


What happens to discarded exhaust 
valves around your engine shop? Many 
exhaust valves are sodium filled to aid 
cooling. While whole they are no par- 
ticular hazard, but cases have been 
known where mechanics have decided 
that the stem would make a nice punch 
and proceeded to cut the head off. When 
heat developed the valve was plunged 
into water to cool it. The sodium com- 
ing in contact with water ignited with 
explosive force. Make sure that all of 
your mechanics know of this hazard and 
arrange to dispose of discarded valves 
in a safe manner. 

They should be segregated from regu- 
lar scrap and either dumped overboard 
at coastal locations or buried in a spot 
where future excavation is unlikely. 
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Sealed Control Containers 


New “control containers” designed 
to facilitate installation and to aid 
in standardizing maintenance proce- 
dures, as well as to minimize or elim- 
inate any possible hazards from leak- 
age or failure of fuel tubing, improp- 
er functioning of controls, etc., have 





been developed by the Janitrol Air- 
craft Heater Division, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 

Commercial installations to date 
include those on DC-4, DC-6 and 
some DC-3 aircraft. The covers are 
not only sealed when initially in- 
stalled, but the container after seal- 
ing is subjected to an internal pres- 
sure test in which leakage must not 
exceed 0.05 cfm of air at one psig. 
Containers and necessary parts and 
fittings are now available in two sizes 
for converting exposed control in- 
stallations to sealed container instal- 
lations with maximum salvage of ex- 
isting parts and equipment. 


New Equipment 


Air Navigational Plotter 


A compact precision plotter de- 
signed to meet plotting requirements 
of all student, private and commer- 
cial pilots is being marketed by Jar- 
dur Aviation Co., 874 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. Known as the Jardur- 
Warner Plotter, the instrument re- 
quires no math, and eliminates use 
of straight edges, dividers, protrac- 
tors, parallel rules and_ distance 
scales. It is supplied in a strong, easy 
carrying container with instruction 
booklet. 


Field Strength Indicator 


The Norco T-1l, a_ self-contained 
field strength indicator for testing 
instantaneously antenna output of 
aircraft radios has been announced by 
National Aeronautical Corp., Wings 
Field, Ambler, Pa. Containing a 
broad-band untuned crystal detector 
coupled to an output meter, it re- 
sponds to all frequencies between 
100 kilocycles and 150 megacycles, 
making it possible to check antenna 
output on both low frequency and 
VHF transmitters. The unit is bat- 
teryless and portable, consists of a 
small box and a telescoping antenna, 
and weighs only one pound. 





Electrical Timer 

A new simplified electrical timer 
providing positive, instantaneous 
switching, thus eliminating objec- 
tionable load fluctuations, has been 









announced by the Pacific Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, North 
Hollywood, Calif. Two models are 
currently available, one providing 
eight 15-second periods, the other 
eight 13%-second periods. A wide 
variety of other combinations can 
also be supplied. The instantaneous 
switching action is controlled by a 
mechanical cam, and no adjustments 
are necessary. This simplification re- 
sults in a weight of only 2 pounds 
3 ounces for the entire timer. Com- 
plete details available from company 
on request. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST DEALER IN AIRCRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 
SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 





Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I 1s, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 

North American: Harvards—{AT-|6) 


Douglas C-54A, B & E's—$175,000 to $250,000 
Douglas DC-3s—$12,500.00 to $35,000.00 
Douglas C-47s—$17,500.00 to $37,500.00 
Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos—$8,500 to $75,000 
Martin PBMs 
Grumman: G-2Is 
Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 
SPECIAL: Douglas A-26s « Lockheed P-38s 
ENGINES AVAILABLE 
Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-49-50-51-ANI, R985-SB and ANI to 10 
Wright: R2600-23 (New), R1820-87s, R760s 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allison, Lycoming, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 
U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 


Glendale |, California 
Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 








The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
1477 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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Passenger Miles Up 9%: 





Freight Leads Nine-Month 


Gains of Domestic Carriers 


The domestic trunk airlines showed 
increases in every category of traffic, 
except mail, during the first nine 
months of this year, as compared with 
the same three quarters of 1946, with 
air freight registering by far the most 
impressive gain. 

The nine-month freight volume re- 
ported to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was 21,011,862 ton-miles, with 17 of 
the 18 airlines listing freight ship- 
ments. This represented a 130% in- 
crease over the first three quarters 
of last year, when 10 carriers trans- 
ported 9,145,230 ton-miles of freight. 

A substantial increase—about 34% 
—was reported also in air express 
shipments, which for the 18 major 
domestic airlines aggregated 20,287,- 
524 ton-miles during the January- 
September period this year, as against 
15,129,204 for the same period in 
1946. 

The slight increase in revenue pas- 
sengers—706,842—-was much less than 
had been anticipated, in view of the 
increased schedules and the greatly 
increased seating capacity offered by 
the carriers this year. The number 
of revenue passengers the first three 
quarters of this year was 9,592,247, 
as against 8,865,405 for the same 
period last year, and revenue pas- 
senger miles flown by the 18 air- 
lines totaled 4,615,385,000 this year, 


as compared with 4,211,130,107 
through September of 1946, an in- 
crease of 9%. 

Given just a few hundred million 
more available seat miles than a year 
ago, this volume of traffic might 
have resulted in profitable passenger 
load factors. As it was, the carriers 
flew approximately 6.9 billion seat 
miles during 1947’s first three quar- 
ters, as against 5.3 billions for the 
comparable period last year. This re- 
sulted in passenger load factors of 
the group dropping to 67.3% this 
year, from 78.9% in the first nine 
months of 1946. 

Only four carriers—United, Ameri- 
can, Hawaiian and Northwest—re- 
ported load factors in excess of 70% 
for the nine-month period. Hawaiian 
topped the list with a 78% passenger 
load factor. Six of the 18 airlines had 
load factors below 60%. 

Adding to the difficulties of those 
airlines whose mail pay is based on 
ton-mile rather than on plane-mile 
rates, air mail for the first nine 
months of this year was less than 


for the same period last year— 
23,869,171 ton-miles, as against 
24,404,577. 

Total revenue plane-miles flown 


by the 18 carriers was up slightly to 
236,876,800, compared with 231,880,- 
867 last year. 


Delta Simplifies Ticketing 
For On-Line Passengers 


Delta Air Lines has adopted a new 
type of one-flight coupon ticket, for 
on-line passengers only, which it is 
estimated will save the company 
from $1,500 to $2,000 a year. 

The new ticket, replacing a spot 
carbon back ticket in use for some 


time, consists of three parts: (1) 
flight coupon, (2) auditor’s coupon, 
and (3) passenger’s coupon. Each 


ticket is arranged in the form of a 
small book containing an original 
and two carbons, thus requiring only 
one writing of information. 

The ticket is based on the “snap- 
out” carbon principle, the auditor’s 
coupon being removed at the same 
time the carbon is removed. This 
enables the ticket to be presented to 
the passenger in one easy motion 
after the necessary information has 
been inserted. 

Delta says that, in addition to sav- 
ing about 40% on printing costs, the 
new type ticket can be prepared and 
handled much faster than the one it 
is replacing. 


AA, UAL Invite Other Lines 
To Use Chicago Terminal 


United Air Lines and American 
Airlines have invited other companies 
operating into Chicago to use facili- 
ties of the new limousine terminal 
recently opened at the southwest cor- 
ner of Wacker Drive and La Salle 
St. The terminal will occupy 5,000 
sq. ft. of space on the street level 
and 3,000 additional on the lower 
level from which the coaches are dis- 
patched. No tickets will he sold at 
the new location. 





Summary of U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic Jan.-Sept. 1947* 














Revenue Revenue Pass. Load Mail Express Freight Revenue 
Airlines Passengers Pass.-Miles Factors Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Ton-Miles Plane-Miles 
(000 omitted) 
RN ENE TR OR 2,094,603 1,058,699 71.3% 5,134,661 3,523,431 6,545,658 44,343,563 
Dt. <itetichdiehieieduemeldbeeedadbanes 419,878 148,799 62.5% 543,978 586,169 253,895 8,219,930 
EE tcc) pce eltednds cellnianeeba es 842,281 220,250 53.4% 441,232 1,523,351 1,437,776 12,447,329 
ERS YES SS a Sea ep eee 50,102 3,088 43.1% _——— =36)li(—s eee 6,142 296,002 
DG Wictibesustennsaguuaneenbeeekoosddes 213,340 83,550 59.1% 278,252 479,651 233,758 5,294,740 
TL) odie dedi a ecate sand beet dud dbadbaeben 105,073 29,302 61.0% 54,365 Ceeee- ss es eeesesas 2,431,7 
NE gigi Bad koe Cee cd pin oadiinnaint 133,084 45,271 57.3% 135,887 62,689 83,940 3,834,22 
Dt Cisvecd.ddbunecdaswannedssbereernce ee 374,157 154,921 63.1% 528,461 513,246 485,517 8,690,174 
DL. s.acdbeskuswmbeeenadeieeut<aneasws 1,254,712 650,695 62.9% 2,505,670 2,686,902** 1,216,308 33,603,6 
SL, ca tadicseuenteiteesadke daa danie se 227,732 31,789 78.0% 24,401 79,813 462,060 1,954,2 
. d6cpsdesgenaacdenadedidedubsitanicts 61,436 21,551 66.2% 70,999 31,451 20,618 1,669,540 
tn denenenhh ony thdhentet.adete o6 cies we 203,306 62,060 62.3% 168,301 105,943 53,355 4,926,0 
National 238,952 123,755 57.1% 410,308 294,873 338,621 7,108,558 
Northeast 251,258 48,294 50.2% 45,212 82,861 25,649 3,072,3 
Northwest 505,266 272,176 71.1% 1,523,169 1,230,115 462,111 12,948,925 
777,963 602,419 67.2% 5,168,172 3,902,619 2,931,496 35,690,424 
1,483,411 919,707 74.2% 6,302,242 4,817,467 6,147,411 44,563,306 
335,693 139,059 64.5% 530,415 321,383 307,997 5,782,068 
DE tckateudndbbdasthebeksemeetandevecess 9,572,247 4,615,385 67.3% 23,869,171 20,287,524 21,011,862 236,876,800 
Ss MY “nice bosueces  cnccescececes 8,865,405 4,211,130 78.9% 24,404,577 15,129,204 9,145,230 231,880,807 


* Compiled by American Aviation from official reports filed with Civil Aeronautics Board. 
** Includes estimated figure for September, since official data not available. 
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Sranitt, Capital Inaugurate 
Combined Reservations Service 


Braniff Airways and Capital Air- 
lines have inaugurated a combined 
reservation service to provide im- 
mediate confirmation of interline 
space to and from the southwest and 
midwest areas served by Braniff and 
the cities in the industrial east and 
south on Capital’s system. 

The new service was made pos- 
sible through a tie-in of each com- 
pany’s teletype trunklines at Chi- 
cago, where they occupy a joint ticket 
office. Both airlines use the same 
method of handling reservations, fa- 
cilitating the interline arrangement. 

Consolidating the reservations pro- 
cedures of Braniff and Capital elim- 
inates the time-consuming process of 
cbtaining space over more than one 
airline of which passengers have 
complained in the past. 


MCA Using ‘Instantaneous’ 
Reservations System 

A new “instantaneous” reservations 
system put into effect by Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines will enable the com- 
pany, it is claimed, to give a passenger 
quick confirmation of space on any 
flight between any points and in any 
direction along its routes in one tele- 
phone call. 

Through the new procedure, the 
airline’s outlying stations may sell 
space first and advise reservations 
control at Kansas City later that the 
sale has been made. Master charts 
listing all MCA flights daily, indicate 
seats available, and when a flight is 
sold out a “stop sales” order goes out 
by teletype to all stations. 


For Comfort— "'"Y tots from a few 
weeks to two years of 


ace may now fly in latest-style comfort over 
P.n American Airways’ Latin American Divi- 
sion. Known as the “Infantseat," the 3-lb. 
p ywood seat can be placed on the mother's 
leo as in case of infants, or fastened up- 


tight in the regular seat with tie-cord 
attachment for older children. The device 
gives toddlers freedom to kick and stretch, 
and mothers freedom to relax and enjoy 
the scenery. 


December |, 1947 
















































Led, Eh) fe) 
FLIGHTS 


Again-This Winter 


Effective December 1 


= a eo 
icago-Miami 
Plus fast new Florida service 
from Cincinnati, Knoxville, Atlanta 


Delta’s December schedules fea- 
ture a convenient afternoon non-stop from Chicago to Miami, 
a morning non-stop flight from Miami to Chicago. Both Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago have a new night flight to Miami via 
Jacksonville, plus three other DC-4 flights daily for non-stop 
and express service to Atlanta and Knoxville. DC-4 service from 
Atlanta to Dallas-Fort Worth and from Fort Worth to New 
Orleans remains unchanged. 


Specify Delta’s DC-4's 
FOR SPEED: Modern, 


four-engine aircraft, 
with 44 seats in room cruising with quiet 
for 60 for extra com- smoothness at high 
fort. speed. 


FOR ECONOMY: Delta 
has NO extra fares on 
any plane. Half-fare 
ages 2 to 12; babies 
fly free. 


FOR COMFORT: All seats 
arranged in pairs only, 





Also effective December 1, Delta 
serves both Richmond and Kokomo 
with 21-passenger DC-3’s on flights 
between Cincinnati and Chicago. 


NEW 
INDIANA SERVICE 









General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















EACH OWE 
iN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
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in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Len Murrell, Manager 


in “~~ Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike, O Leary, V.ce Pres. & Mgr. 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


James E. Rushin, Manager 
in Greensboro « THE 0. HENRY = 
leon Womble, Manager 
e = 
Carling Dinkler, 


President 
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YMulUllululllllllllllldly 
cO-AX 
CONNECTORS 


* Ms uh 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


We carry all popular stand- 
ard and British type coaxial 
cable connectors in stock. These connectors are 
brand new and were produced for the Government 
by the leading manufacturers in this field. Our in- 
ventory contains sufficient quantities for the largest 
users at prices well below the market. Write or wire 
for special Coaxial Cable and Connector Listing 
100A or send us your requirements. 
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Manufacturers 
and Distributors 


Wells maintains one of the 
world’s largest inventories 
of highest quality radio- 
electronic components. 
Our new catalog, now 
ready, will be mailed upon 
request. 


WELLS} 


320 N. LA SALLE ST. 
a ic. 
SS = /. Dept. A, Chicago 10, tit. 
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UAL Extends Streamlined 
Commuter Ticketing Plan 


With good results from operation of 
the streamlined point-to-point ticket- 
ing and reservations system tested 
this fall on traffic between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, United Air 
Lines now plans to extend use of the 
system to other route segments. 

Chief feature of the plan is faster 
service to customers at ticket coun- 
ters and a reduction in passenger 
handling costs. Officials claim the 
system increases by 50% the number 
of reservations and ticketing trans- 
actions possible per hour on commu- 
ter flights. 

Tickets for the new service are 
book-type, pre-printed as to point of 
origin and destination, with space for 
passenger’s name and contact. One 
coupon from the book is immediately 
sent by pneumatic tube to the reser- 
vations office for its records. The 
need for ticket counter agents to 
telephone the reservations office to 
check or sell advance space is elimi- 
nated. 


Monarch Offers Low-Rate 
Small Package Service 


Three drug prescriptions, a set of 
false teeth, a pair of eyeglasses, eight 
rolls of film and one black lace negli- 
gee comprised the inaugural ship- 
ment of Monarch Air Lines new “Air 
Package Service” recently. 

This service, believed unique in 
air transportation, is intended to pro- 
vide inexpensive air transportation 
service for small packages in the 
territory served by Monarch, par- 
ticularly on small items shipped from 
the trade center of Denver to small 
communities on the airline system. 

Packages weighing three pounds or 
less are accepted for shipment any- 
where on Monarch’s system for 25c 
on a prepaid airbill. All packages 
are taken to a central collection point 
in the city of origin, sorted as to 
destination, and then dispatched on 
the next flight. At their destination, 
they are delivered to a central point 
for pick-up by the consignee. 

Conceived by G. S. (Jerry) 
Kitchen, Monarch’s general traffic 
and sales manager, the “Air Package 
Service” is not designed as a rev- 
enue building enterprise but is in- 
tended primarily to bring Monarch’s 
service to the attention of people 
in its territory. 


Greyhound Plans De Luxe 
Coach Service to Willow Run 


American Airlines, TWA, and 
United Air Lines have completed ar- 
rangements with the Greyhound 
Lines for express motor coach serv- 
ice between downtown Detroit and 
the Willow Run Airport. Elapsed 
time for the trip will compare favor- 








100,000 Passengers for AOA 


American Overseas Airlines car- 
ried its 100,000th passenger over 
the Atlantic on The London Mer- 
cury Flight leaving La Guardia 
Nov. 21. Approximately 90% of 
the 100,000 passengers have been 
carried since Oct. 1945 when AOA 
switched from flying boats to 
landplanes; and more than 50% 
since Jan. 1, 1947. 


In the five years and five months 
since the company’s first passenger 
—one of 16—flew to Foynes, Eire, 
on the inaugural flight June 20, 
1942, AOA planes have flown 15,- 
215,000 miles on commercial serv- 
ice, and a total of 303,950,000 pas- 
senger-miles. 











ably, it is said, with that required to 
reach airports at Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York, and 
other metropolitan centers. 

New motor coaches ordered 
specially for the new “Airline Ex- 
press” service will cost $200,000, and 
will offer individual airplane-type 
reclining seats, air conditioning, in- 
dividual reading lamps and ash trays, 
and two-way radio equipment, 


UAL Limousine Service 


United Air Lines has opened 24- 
hour limousine service between 
downtown Denver and Stapleton Air 
Field, using a fleet of new custom- 
built automobiles. The service is 
available to all airline passengers, 
at fare of 75c including tax. 





Correction 











Due to an error in compilation, a tabu- 
lation of domestic airline passenger 
service expenditures for the first six 
months of this year, published in the 
Nov. 1 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, con- 
tained incorrect figures for some of the 
carriers. The published figure on total 
passenger service expenditures for the 
period was $14,025,000, whereas the cor- 
rect figure should have been $13,901,000. 
The per passenger expenditure therefore 
would have figured out to be $2.36, in- 
stead of $2.38, and the percentage in- 
crease over similar expenditures of $11 
726,000 for the first half of 1946 shou 
have been 18.6% instead of 19.6%. 

Corrected figures for individual air- 
lines for first half of 1947 are Caribbe 
$7,000, C & S $282,000, Colonial $101,0! 
Continental $141,000, Eastern $1,884,0' 
Hawaiian $36,000, Mid-Continent $17: 
000, National $393,000, and Northe: 
$106,000. 

The erroneous figures did not alter 
thesis of the article, which was that te 
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nation’s scheduled domestic airlines tl 
year are spending more money than ev 
before on passenger services. 
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10,911 Passengers for Empire in Ist Year 


Empire Air Lines, one of the first 
of the so-called feeder or local serv- 
ce airlines to begin operations under 

temporary three-year certificate 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has announced results of its 
first full year of operations, as fol- 
lows: 

For the 12-months period ending 
Sept. 28, 10,911 passengers, 142,250 
pounds of mail, 29,590 pounds of ex- 
press between 17 cities it serves in 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. The 
company’s fleet of four Boeing 247- 
D’s flew 1,500,437 plane miles during 
the year and completed 92.8% of 
scheduled flights. 

Boise, capitol of Idaho, led all 
other system points by generating 


3,016 passengers during the 12- 
months period. Passenger traffic has 
increased, the company said, since 
inauguration of a daily direct Boise- 
Lewiston flight over Hells Canyon 
and Seven Devil Mountains in 
August, but is still below the per- 
centage load factor established as 
normal by the CAB. Load factor in 
October was a little over 40%, with 
2,800 route miles operated daily. 
From the beginning of its certifi- 
cated operations, Empire had night 
and instrument authorization 
throughout its system, except for five 
cities where range stations are non- 
existent, and thus claims pioneer 
rank among all the airlines in this 


respect. 














New Services 








Delta Air Lines, in preparation for the 
winter tourist season, is adding two 
DC-4 round trips between Chicago and 
Miami Dec. 1, with one flight a nonstop, 
the other stopping at Cincinnati and 
Jacksonville only. Service will be in- 
augurated on the same date to Kokomo 
and Richmond, Ind., new route points 
on Delta’s Chicago-Cincinnati segment. 
Extension of services heretofore termi- 
nating at Cincinnati will provide in- 
creased DC-3 service for Charleston, 
S. C., Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., and 
Jacksonville. Delta also has announced 
that on Dec. 1 it will inaugurate sched- 
uled all-cargo flights between Atlanta 
and Fort Worth daily except Sunday 
and Monday, using a C-47 cargo plane. 

TWA and American Airlines are now 

































































to giving Delaware its first regularly sched- 
hi- ° te ° ? : : uled commercial air service with iour 
CAB Airline Traffic Survey 2-5: covering detailed analyses of 6.014. each per day, using Wilmington’s 
and f , origin and destination of all passen- New Castle County Airport, former 
©] Sept. 1946 Available gers ticketed during the survey Army air base. , 
red Over one-third of all passengers month, trips in this country and be- Eastern Air Lines has inaugurated 
[x- traveling on scheduled domestic air- tween the Uz. S. and Canada, are service into Danville, Va., with two 
and lines during September, 1946, origi- PTiced at $1.25 each; Volume’ 6, a _ flights daily, one to Richmond, Va., with 
ype nated or terminated at just five of Station-to-station traffic survey of connections for points to the north, and 
in- the 273 airline stations, according to domestic revenue traffic by classes, the other to Greensboro-High Point, 
= Airli Traffic S ’ - a is priced at $1.00 N. C., with connections to the south. 
ys, an /urline iraiic survey issued re- _— American Airlines planned to begin 
cently by the Analyses Division of serving Charleston, W. Va., on Dec. 1, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The ss through the new Kanawha County Air- 
top five cities, in order of rank, were Interline Pacts Signed port. New services recently inaugurated 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Los Eastern and United have signed an by American include: reinstatement of 
Angeles, and _ Boston. (Data on_ interline reservations agreement cover- — at pe gan. Ill., after r lapse 
24- ; ; ing United offices in Milwaukee, Des of nine years, and inauguration of serv- 
moa ee eee yn eg Pha Moines, Denver, Omaha, Salt Lake City, ice at Midland-Odessa, Tex., with four 
Air - y' +4 15 Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and DC-3 flights daily. 
TION, Apri B ; } ; Portland, and all points on EAL’s sys- Capital Airlines was to start service 
_- _ The study, first of its kind issued tem... . An agreement linking mid-U. into Minneapolis-St. Paul on Dec. 1, and 
1S since the war, comprises six volumes _ §. cities with Caracas, Venezuela, has into Charlotte, N. C., on Dec. 5, both 
ers, and numbers more than 2,500 pages. been signed between Chicago and South- new points awarded to Capital in re- 
Copies are available from Superin- erm and Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, cent CAB decisions. 
tendent of Documents, Government ‘he Venezuelan national airline. Pan American Airways and its Mexi- 
Printing Office Washington 25. D.C An international traffic agreement pro- can affiliate, Compania Mexicana de 
at $6.50 f th let >“ “viding for an exchange of passenger and Aviacion, are now offering an “all-day- 
at $6.00 for the complete set. cargo sales services between TWA and light” service between Miami and Mex- 
Volume 1, the summary, may be peruvian International Airways has been ico City, with early morning departures 
purchased separately for 50¢; Volumes announced. from each terminal. 
bu- e . . e 
= U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for September 
ig 
six - 
the 
& Ss & 
‘oe DY PSP) LE ae PE Bi fC BE) 3. La 
he Sv tie tA °° ; ; os ae Pa APs SS 
al x KS SO ASIP LE PE AS OF / SS SEE ZX S/ 4 o oe LS, 
“w —_—— en tae er Ae Ri me, Ae eS Pe 
or- |All American) .... eee cose lees 3.21% 3.258 | woes 6,468 82,620 | 15.2% 154,956 | 158,392 | 97.0% 
000 American 293,943 | 145,073,000 188,009,000 | 77.2%| 533,208 11, bes +322 | 16,065,263 | 25,118,099 | 63.9% | 5,029,021 | 4,935,431 | 99.2% 
My. |Braniff 56,838 | 19,079,000 27,687,000 | 68.9% 63,057 68,935 | 1,998 2,012,296 | 3,265,982 | 61.6% 936,635| 929,012 | 99.9% 
fore |Cepitel-PCA | 109,928] 29,200,000 45,909,000 | 63.64 39.719 23,000 | 223,870 3,175,525 | 5,649, 56.2% | 1,400,085 | 1,396,673 | 98.1% 
ens Caribbean 5,116 326,000 777,000 | 40.7% 329 | wee 41 26,200 73,837 | 35-58 32, 34 32,468 | 99.9% 
in- cas 27,874] 10,630,000 16,972,000 | 62.66) 32,222 57.799 | 45,702 1,154,501 | 2,252,612 | 2.3% 616,164] 618,268 | 96.0% 
Colonial 14,431 | 4,103,000 5,722,000 | 71.7% 5.27% 5,850 ey" aah, 768 532,186 | 79.8% 28h, 65% 257,686 | 99.6% 
11,- Continental | 15,623] 5,718,000 9,094,000 | 62.9%] 10,186 6.777 | 16,25 Fhe 1,090, 53.2% 440,956] 835,150 | 99.9% 
uid te -966 | 16,757,000 27,891,000 | 60.2%| 60,855 67,626 | 91,625] 1,829,566] 3,691,678 | 69.66 | 1,025,673] 1,089,620 | 97.5% 
astern 199,612] 71,485,000 126,419,000 | 55.7% | 250,733 232,64 ° 16,385,385 ° 3,863,509 | 3,910,649 | 97.3% 
Hawaiian 24,594] 3,442,000 5,039,000 | 68.3% 2,566 10,038 | 46,280 38,325} 605,430 | 58.0% 2,033] 189,511 | 99.1% 
alr- Inland 7,144} 2,801,000 3,728,000 | 75.1% 7.357 416s 3.455 283,226 407,461 | 69.5% 189,119 190,912 | 98.7% 
ean mca 27,891; 8,349,000 12,923,000 | 64.6%) 20,318 13,170 | 10,689 Sen,043 1,377,508 | 61.3% 632,822 638,160 | 98.9% 
009 National 25,606} 12,165,000 23,739,000 | 2.2% 3.895 42,995 30,862 1,350, 3,381,338 | 40.8 690, 92% 675,420 | 94.9% 
0 , Northeast 27,666] 5,496,000 9,056,000 | 60.7% 4,820 9,703 8,376 47,028 886,973 | 61.7% 337,925 369,156 | 89.1% 
2- Verthvest 65.363] 36,736,000 | e,648,000 | 82.38] 158,m2 | 220,709 | 112,272]  3,931.270| 5,682,702 | 69.28 | 1,440,891] 1,422,657 | 98.96 
aa ba 113,349} 85,249,000 115,168,000 | 74.0%) $33,768 397,393 | 519,768 9,668,170 | 14,582,563 | 66.2% | %,38%,411) &,265,176 | 99.2% 
eust United 211,676 | 132,800,000 | 162,822,000 | 81.6% ‘172 «| 53.713 -3Bs | 25.079.877 | 23.805.823 | 63.Wg 5.653.701 5.658.983 | 98.7% 
Vestera 32,605] 14,042,000 21,179,000 | 66.3% " 27,800 | 35, 1,446,978} 2,509,517 | 57.7% 72 2,422 | 98.56 
ter TOMLS 1,264,765 | 603,441 ,000 846,722,000 | 71.16/ 2,474,353 [2,137,975 |3976,773| 58,737,244 111,301,688 | 61.9% | 27,933,595] 27,714,702 | 98.u6 
the 
this * Figur¢s not reported 
ver NOTB: Final figures for Eastern Air Lines -| month of bet, 1947: X 
Freight ton-piles 163,061; |Totel fon-miles revpnue traffip 7,455,23}; $ aveilablp ton-miles wped 45.18 
ION Jecember |,’ 1947 39 







































































































































































































7. _ . e 
U. S. International Airline Traffic for September 
> % 
rs 4 Ses Kd 
ee eee rey 
jAmerican 7,342 5.729,000 8,858,000 64.7% 8,142 807 eee 
Amer. O'Seasi 7,091] 18,561,000 | 28,830,000 | 64.4%) 114,311 | 15,787 | 159,213 
cas 853 584,000 1,115,000 | 52.4% GB leeccec eeee 
Colonial 790 615,000 1,958,000 | 31.4% 545 8 143 
tern 1,870} 1,872,000 2,803,000 | 66.0% 22M feces | ecee ° 56,056 60,060 
Bational 2,312 726,000 1,509,000 | 48.14 ° 6,587 -% 32,807 34,680 
Borthwest 2,099} %,470,000 8,778,000 | 50.9% 65,1768 |. 1,608 0% 316,608} 326,780 
Pan american ° 
Latin Amer} 59,033] 55,971,000 | 95,379,000 | 58.7%] 212,500 | 35,209 [1,208,400 55.3% | 2,440,754) 2,491,468 
Atlantic 12,658] 31,730,000 | 45,175,000 | 70.2%] 137,29% | 42,733 | 303,746 57-46 | 1,259,940] 1,311,791 
Pacific 7.37%) 21,888,000 | 30,383,000 | 72.0%] 192,603 | 9,852 | 273,293 57-7%| 1,130,648] 1,105,621 
Alaska 4,473]  &,425,000 8,113,000 | 54.5% WG lecece 46,355 43.9% 186,974) 194,609 
™ 8,267] 27,112,000 | 34,712,000 | 78.1%} 190,171 | 65,679 | 247,906 68.66) 953,998} 971,42 
United 2,586} 6,206,000 6,617,000 | 93.8% 14,840 |... « 12,695 96.% 151,200] 151,200 
| TOTALS 116,748] 179,899,000 | 274,230,000 | 65.6%] 970,117 | 170,165 /2,259,946 SB. | 7,661,991] 7,761,723 
* Figurqs not reported, 
NOTE: ata in above {abulations wete compiled by Amerjcen Aviatfon Publichtions frdm monthly reports filed Jy the airlines with the Civil . 
—— Bodra. Figures for Amefican Airlings include|that cerrjer's seryice to Mexic but not to/Oanada;| for C&S fo Havana; f T. 
Olonial to Bermuda; Eastern|to Puefto Rico; National to Havana; Northwest Alaska, and/United to H@nolulu.| Operationg of U.S, riers Ki 
qnto Canada ard included in fomesti¢ reports to/CAB, in adcordance pith CAB filing procedjres, 
Le 
ae Li 
M 
om o 7. 
U. S. International Airline Revenues-Expenses for August : 
Cc 
es St 
Rad e Th 
Yr 
Ta Ww 
~~ A 
W 
lamerican $ 302,956 |% 294,892 $ 35267 | .... 1% 27,829 |$ 3,600 |#.... | 332,705 | © amuse |$ 161,283 | * 10,22 = 
Amor. O'Seas| 2,307,914 1,971,618 " 32,261 114,680 onee 28,674 oce8 2,186, 488 1,198,895 987,593 121,426 is 
cas 88,799 47,400 oa ee 420 624 Panes 87,409 47,186 40,223 1,390 -~ 
Colonial 40,935 40,739 ° oeee 57 ae @ 139 eves 100, 434 41,213 59,221 -59,499 
tern 85,422 81,113 898 eeee ceee 2,179 1,232 seosee 96, 289 53,651 42,638 -10 867 
National 58, 642 52,513 358 eecee 4,086 eeee 1,686 eees 64, 364 26,333 38,951 -5, 741 
|Northwest 939,304 399,450 385,936 10,713 3.395 14,808 8,443 125,062 914,085 | 500,118 413,967 25,219 
(Pan American 
Latin Ameri 5,471,110 3,878, 442 230,537 221,995 602,922 ee 179,694 206, 7s 5,207,532 | 2,342,994 | 2,864,538 263,578 
Atlantic 3,769,219 2,928,129 410,113 126,066 154,592 51,617 76,245 3,283, 680 1,541,561 | 1,742,119 485,539 
Pacific 2,625,858 1,421,855 992,755 35,375 162,818 18,015 seed 2,185,159 1,230,965 954,194 4b0 699 
Alaska 558,920 430,177 85,232 eeee 36,828 4,981 eoee 45) 463 214,677 236,786 107,457 
wa 3,136, 686 2,461 ,821 157,881 189,881 156,992 eeee 85,452 62,044 2,628,394 1,182,911 | 1,445,483 $10,292 
[Uni ted 383,532 365,107 8,506 © 2.0 6 5,823 To 4,095 err 256, 368 113,763 142,625 127,144 
{TOTALS 19,811,297 | 14,373,256 | 2,416,877 621,478 | 1,242,193 45,236 388,192 470,095 | 17,794,450 8,665,729 | 9,128,721 2,016,848 
* Not reported 
NOTE: These figures are [taken from mopthly reports filed by the airlines with CAB. [fhe date are) tentative and/ subject to later change. 
Figures for Ameriden Airlines ipclude that Parrier's sefvice to Mexico but not) to Canada; for C &5 to Bhvana; for Colonial to Berguda; for 
Eastern to Puerto Rico; National to Havana;| Northwest tb Alaska, amd United ta Honolulu. Dperations of §.S. carriers|into Canada gre included 
in domestic reports to CAB, in pccordance mth CaB filihg procedures. « 
. 
s 
U. S. Feederline Revenues-Expenses for August . 
Px © 
ee ? e e ye s 
J J J S SS 
& * ie ¢ os 
. SPE e ae we & < FS, Sx 
Challenger $ 6y,972 |* 26,9398 |* 33,5 | * 60 |* 93 | * a5 | #.... 4) * mom | * 35,280 | * seem |* 9,202 | 
Bupire 45,095 15,125 28,876 135 ecoe 83 eecee 81,505 49,430 32,075 -36,00 | 
Florida 35,405 4,170 30,997  Esees on jas ew 5,421 23,186 22,235 -10,016 . 
Monarch 78,966 32,754 43,997 498 1,309 186 nat 116,050 57,605 58, 45 -37 ,083 | 
Pioneer 181,551 76,818 98,604 600 114 377 ese 167,553 87, Sus 80 ,009 13,998 
Southwest 144,009 90,415 49,238 1,692 437 383 1,759 204,975 95,792 109,183 _ ~60 ,966 
West Coast 90,535 SL. 9 30,133 300 eee 169 sees 81,193 36.395 4, 798 9,342 p 
TOTALS 640,533 302,164 75,369 3.955 1,943 1,292 1,759 770,771 385,132 385,639 130,236 | - 
s 
NOTE; Thesp figures are|teken from monthly reports filed by|the airlines with CAB. |The data are tenjative and subject to later change. 
Dox 
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Aduertisers 
In This Jssue 


Advertiser Page 
Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. ...... 34 
American Airlines, Inc. ...........-- 4l 
The American University .......... 33 
The Austin Company ... wes: 
The Babb Co., Inc. ... ere 
Beech Aircraft Cerporation ....... 12 
Bell Aircraft Corporation ........... 5 
Thomas B. Bourne Associates, Inc. .. 41 


British Overseas Aircraft Corporation 7 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

(Airplane Division) Second Cover 
OE > ee 
ID. cia sca patmrenawawn 38 
Drew, Peters, Passen & McDonald no a 


Flightex Fabrics, Inc. Daan aa 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

(Aviation Products Division) .. 3 
T. G. Henning Co. aa 31 
Kilgore Mfg. Co. a= . 3 
Luria Engineering Corporation ; ae 
Luttrell & Senior, Inc. ............. 9 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Regulator Co. Third Cover 
Rand McNally & Company oe 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, Inc. 25 
Steward-Davis Co. ................ 33 
The Texas Company Fourth Cover 
Wells Sales, Inc. . os 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. <a. ae 


Classified Aduertising 


The sates Se etpwtiee & 
“Aircraft Wan er re Balen and all other 


$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 


this section mo as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
per line: light body face 40 line; 
Forms close 20 x} pn b- 


lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon 
Departm 


to Classified Adv 
N. W., Washington 4, 


request. rrespo 
ent, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS: 1 1317 F Street 








HELP WANTED 


Airline Electrician. State experience and 
qualifications. Box No. 594, American Avia- 
tion, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS: Structural 
Engineers, Aerodynamicists, and Layout 
Engineers having at least four years air- 
craft experience in addition to college de- 
gree are urgently needed by large eastern 
manufacturer. Consideration will also be 
given to aircraft engineers interested in all 
phases of design and test engineering. In 
letter of application please give detailed ac- 
count of your aircraft experience as well as 
other pertinent data you feel will assist us 
in fully and promptly considering your ap- 
plication. All replies will be held strictly 
confidential. Apply Employment Manager, 
Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, Maryland. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Airline Captain now employed major air- 
line desires change of base preferably So. 
of 45° Lat. Private or commercial job im- 
material. All Ratings. 8500 hrs. 1500 4’s. 
Box No. 593, American Aviation, 1317 F St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 





Airline pilot, 31, currently “flying first 
pilot DC-4’s with major domestic airline, 
B.A. and Master Bus. Admin. degrees, one 
and one-half years experience in South 
America, desires a position offering return 
to S. A. Box No. 591, American Aviation, 
1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4, Cc. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: C-54’s both A’s and B's. Give 
full particulars, cash waiting. Box No. 592, 
American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 











2nd Air Transport Institute 
At American University 

The American University’s second 
annual Air Transportation Institute, 
given in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the 
Air Transport Association, will be 
held in Washington, Jan. 7-30, under 
the direction of Dr. L. M. Homberger, 
professor of transportation. 

The curriculum, following the same 
general lines as the first Institute 
held last May, is planned to give to 
present and future junior executives 
an overall view of the nation’s air 
transportation problems. 

The faculty will be composed of 
representatives of government agen- 
cies and national aviation organiza- 
tions, as well as of airline executives 
and other air transportation author- 
ities. Registration for the three-week 
Institute, which will cost $90, closes 
Dec. 30. 











for 
SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components 


@P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components 


ALSO 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
Accessories 


®P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components (many of 
which are interchangeable with R- 
2000-7-9-11 Engines). 


These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria, 
» I., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
hese points for domestic shipment at 
very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to all 
requests for quotations directed to the 
attention of the Superintendent of 
Stores at the above address. 














December 1, 1947 





BOURNE & ASSOCIATES, DE MEXICO, S. A. 
AVE. MORELOS 37, 4° PISO, MEXICO, D. F. 





THOMAS B. BOURNE ASSOCIATES, 


AIR NAVIGATION ENGINEERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN AIRWAYS, AIRPORTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 


1108 16TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 
EXECUTIVE 3848 


INC. 











WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


@ NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


en 2 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 

















Wings of Yesterday 








25 Years Ago 


According to an official report, the 
Air Mail Service had an efficiency 
record of 100% on all three divisions 
of the transcontinental route for one 
week in Nov. 1922. 


The Roos-Bellanca Aijirplane 
Co. of Omaha, Neb. was or- 
ganized, 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 
The name of the Taylor Aircraft 
Co. was changed to Piper Aircraft Co. 
(Dec. 1, 1937) 


Pan American Airways and Im- 
perial Airways transferred opera- 
tions from Port Washington, L. I. 
to Baltimore’s new 360 acre 
municipal airport. (Dec. 1, 1937) 


The Air Transport Association an- 
nounced Nov. 22, 1937 that four lead- 
ing insurance companies would soon 
inaugurate trip insurance for airline 
passengers at the rate prevailing for 
trains and steamships. The plan was 
to give $5,000 coverage at a premium 
rate of only 25c for each four hours 
of scheduled flying time of the pas- 
senger’s trip. (Dec. 1, 1937) 


The U. S. Maritime Commis- 
mission on Nov. 17, 1937, released 
a report to Congress recommend- 
ing legislation which would place 
all over-ocean air commerce 
under the Maritime Commission. 
(Dec. 1, 1937) 


According to a survey by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, sales 
of American airplanes, aircraft en- 
gines and spare parts totaled $80,- 
615,059 for the first nine months of 
1937, an increase of 68% over the 
$47,978,661 total for the similar 1936 
period. (Dec. 1, 1937) 














Letters 








Good Passenger Relations 
To the Editor: 

A few issues back, American Aviation 
printed a short filler to the effect that cer- 
tain airlines who solicit comments on their 
service do little about acknowledging sug- 
gestions they receive from passengers. I 
thought you would be interested in know- 
ing that in American Overseas Airlines every 
single letter is personally answered over the 
signature of Harold R. Harris, vice president 
and general manager. It is interesting to 
note that about 20% of our passengers fill in 
the suggestion form and forward it to the 
company. The suggestions are accumulated 
in the traffic office and distributed, following 
acknowledgment, to the various departments 
and sections to which the contents of the 
letters apply. If the comment is in the form 
of a suggestion for improvement of service 
and if the suggestion is adopted, the ad- 
dressee receives a follow-up letter pointing 
out that his or her suggestion has been put 
into effect. 
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Along the same lines, if for mechanical, 
weather or other reasons a long delay is ex- 
perienced at some station along the route, 
the manifest on that particular flight is re- 
viewed carefully and personal letters are 
written to all passengers “regretting” the de- 
lay and pointing out why the delay occurred. 

BEN G. WRIGHT, 
Director of Public Relations, 
American Overseas Airlines. 


Parachutes on Planes 


To the Editor: 

Some months ago, I wrote you concern- 
ing the use of parachutes on airliners. Con- 
siderable supporting data was enclosed which 
convincingly refuted such superficial argu- 
ments as: 

“Most accidents happen so quickly there 
wouldn't be time to jump,” 

“Passengers just wouldn't 
freeze,” 

“Parachute-equipped planes would scare 
people away from air travel.’’ 

The real reason the airlines refuse to con- 
sider parachutes is because the extra weight 
would decrease pay load. What a price to 
put on human lives! 

The recent crash of the DC-6 in Bryce 
Canyon—where the pilot reported the plane 
in serious trouble 11 minutes before he 
crashed—makes me wonder how long human 
lives are to be sacrificed before the public 
demand that the CAB pass regulations mak- 
ing parachute ecuipment mandatory. I dare 
say that the entire crew and passengers had 
plenty of time to bail out of the above men- 
tioned ship. Furthermore, if the pilot knew 
that he could bail out his passengers, he 
could easily have kept the ship in the air 
for many more valyable minutes. 

Suppose, however, only a few or even one 
or two, successfully escaped. Wouldn't their 
testimony as to what happened be much 
more ‘valuable and enlightening than the in- 
formation gained by a bunch of CAB in- 
vestigators puttering around in the wreckage? 
The CAB report issued some weeks or months 
from now will probably read something like 
this: “Cause of fire unknown. DC-6's 
grounded as unsafe until further notice.” 

Isn’t that just dandy and a great contribu- 
tion to the future of air travel!! 

When new ships are added to an airline, 
they list and brag about the safety and 
comfort features. They list everything but 
the one thing that would give the passengers 
a chance to save their lives in case of serious 
trouble—a parachute. 

It took legislation to force steamship lines 
to provide life boats, life preservers, sprink- 
ler systems, etc.—yes, and even life boat 
drills. It will take legislation to force life 
saving eouipment into the airlines. It will 
come evertually, but how many lives will be 
unnecessarily sacrificed before that day? 

HENRY W. COMSTOCK, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


jump—tbey’d 


Cigarette Fire Hazard 


To the Editor: 

Insurance records disclose the common cig- 
arette as perhaps the greatest single source 
of fire. If you will stop to consider how dis- 
astrous any fire aloft can be, it should sur- 
pass your ability to understand why smoking 
is permitted in aircraft. Civic leaders, espe- 
cially trained in fire prevention and assigned 
with the responsibility of fire safety in struc- 
tures on the ground, have seen fit to pro- 
hibit smoking in places where the exposure 
is far less serious than that existing in flight. 
In view of this, those responsible for safety 
aloft have been lax in permitting smoking 
in airline aircraft. 

One airline management thought sufficiently 
of the cigarette hazard to issue the follow- 
ing memorandum to its pilots: 

“(1) Instruct the stewardess to be very 
vigilant with passengers who have been 
drinking, are under the influence of drugs, 
etc., to keep them from falling asleep or 
from dropping a lighted cigarette. 

(2) The stewardess should check the lava- 
tory after each use for the careless disposal 
of cigarettes. 


“(3) The stewardess shall carefully wach 
each passenger in the rear of the cabin to 
see that lighted cigarettes are not dropped 
in with the refuse. 

“(4) Watch the material deposited in refuse 
bags to see that lighted cigarettes are not 
concealed with waste from meal or snack 
service. 

“(5) Emphasize to stewardesses the neces- 
sity for not remaining in the cockpit for 
more than 30 seconds at one time. 

“(6) To carefully observe any passenger 
walking up and down the aisle with a 
lighted cigarette. See that he doesn’t brush 
the upholstery of seats so that sparks fly.” 

DAN HENRY, 
Flushing, N. Y 








TRANSOCEAN FLIGHT ATTEMPTS, 1910- 
1940. By Arthur Flury. Published by the 
author. Address: Bern Sennweg 5, Switz- 
erland. Price not listed. 

This is a booklet consisting of three large, 
detailed charts giving a surprising amount of 
information about the 290 transoceanic flights 
attempted in the 30 years between 1910 and 
1940. A reader can spend quite a few in- 
teresting hours poring over the charts. In- 
cluded are crew members’ names, aircraft and 
engines used, starting point and date, destina- 
tion, en route stops, what happened to the 
flight (successful, turned back, lost at sea, 
etc.) and other data. The charts, divided 
into eastbound and westbound attempts, 
cover North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Although the booklet will be of particu- 
lar interest to historians and librarians, any- 
one in aviation will find it a worthwhile 
addition to his library. 





Obituary 


Shreve M. Archer 


Shreve M. Archer, 59, one time chair- 
man of the board of Northwest Airlines, 
died in St. Paul, Nov. 10. He was chair- 
man of the board of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. at time of his death which 
resulted from complications following 
the piercing of his esophagus by a 
chicken bone swallowed Oct. 21. 


Ford A. Carpenter 


Dr. Ford Ashman Carpenter, 79, pio- 
neer airman and noted meteorologist, 
died in Los Angeles, Nov. 10, after ill- 
ness of several weeks. From 1919 un- 
til his retirement in 1941, Dr. Carpenter 
was director of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce meteorological and 
aeronautics department, and had served 
as weather advisor to several of the 
major airlines. He held the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale’s interna- 
tional balloon pilot card No. 913. 


Minton M. Warren 


Minton M. Warren, president and i- 
rector, Aeronautical Securities, Inc., New 
York, died Nov. 4 after illness of sev- 
eral months. Warren in 1925 organi7ed 
Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., and in 
1928 formed and became president of he 
Moth Aircraft Corp. to make and sel! in 
the U. S. the Moth planes of the de 
Havilland Aircraft Co. The company 
merged with Curtiss-Wright Airplone 
Co., and Warren became v.p. of ‘he 
latter. He was widely known for 118 
research work in various fields. 
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AT high altitudes ordinary electron tubes 
can develop electrical “leaks” between the 
hase pins. Honeywell recognized this detail 
s a vulnerable point in dependable aircraft 
peration—and did something about it! We 
esigned a special tube base with barriers be- 
tween pins, both inside and outside the base, 
» create a longer “leakage path’”’—safe resist- 
ace for higher altitudes, a feature of the 
loneywell electronic Fuel Gage, Turbo- 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 











supercharger Regulator and Autopilot. 

This evidence of how Honeywell Creative 
Engineering habitually anticipates every 
requirement for dependable performance is 
repeated again and again in every Honeywell 
aeronautical control. It’s another reason why 
Honeywell controls always promote improved 
efficiency—and are recognized for their reli- 
ability. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 
8, Minn. In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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United Air Lines’ Sikorsky $-51 
helicopter carries a useful load of 
1,250 pounds; uses a main rotor 
28 feet in diameter, with 450-hp. 
engine; cruises at 80-85 m.p.h.; 
maximum range 240 miles. ‘‘On 
the basis of Texaco performance 
in our Mainliners,”’ says J. A. 
Herlihy, Vice President of United 
Air Lines,‘‘our new helicopter is 
lubricated 100% with Texaco.” 





















SE of helicopters for suburban routes 
feeding into key airports, and for air 

mail service to suburban areas, is a strong 
probability for the near future. United Air 
Lines is to be congratulated on being the first 
major airline to propose helicopter service. 
United has long used nothing but Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil for lubrication of the en- 
gines of its famous Mainliners. Because Texaco 
has provided outstanding efficiency and econ- 
omy in this service, United’s new helicopter 


also uses Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil and other 





TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. 
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Texaco Aviation Lubricants exclusively. 
Performance has also put Texaco first with 

the airlines. In fact — 

More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 

are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 

Oil than with any other brand. 
Get Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service from the nearest of 
the more than 2500 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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